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Dramatic Sketches. 


Mr. HARLEY, 
(With a Portrait.) 


We feel that we have been by far 
too dilatory in producing a Portrait 
of this excellent comedian ; and, that 
our readers may fairly reproach us for 
having suffered nearly five years to 
elapse, without exhibiting his “ pic- 
tured shape;” while we have been 
displaying the figures and phizzes of 
many performers, of not half his 
worth. Almost every number of our 
work, however, will shew that this 
has not arisen from a want of taste 
to admire his abilities; and, indeed, 
when the omission has sometimes 
occurred to us, we have always con- 
soled ourselves by the reflection that 
he would keep; and might therefore 
safely yield the precedence to some 
others, whose lineaments could scarce- 
ly be seized upon, ere they had 
vanished for ever from the public view. 

Haviag thus endeavoured to shield 
ourselves from any suspicion of being 
blind to the merits-of Mr. Harley, 
which would at once convict us of 
an utter want of judgment, we pro- 
ceed to give a few particulars of his 
life. He is, we find, the son of a 
reputable draper and mercer of Lon- 
don, in which city he was born in 
the month of February, 1790. Atan 
early age, he was placed with Mr. 
Campbell, an eminent surgeon and 
apothecary, of Coventry Street ; but, 
the death of his father caused an 


alteration in his pursuits; and he 
Vol. V. 


resigned the practice of physic, to 
study that of the law, in the office of 
Messrs. Windus and Holtaway, of 
Chancery Lane. While in this situa- 
tion, he became acquainted with 
some amateur performers, who ex- 
hibited at the old Lyceum Theatre, 
and other places; and having made 
a few essays as an actor, he was so 
delighted with the applausehe received, 
and became of course so convinced 
that he was destined to rise to. emi- 
nence, that he began seriously to 
think of the Stage as a profession. 
Accordingly, in the year 1807, he 
cut the dull monotony of a lawyer’s 
office ; and having obtained asituation 
in Mrs. Baker’s Company, he made 
his debut at Canterbury in July of 
that year. He, however, had no 
characters of importance allotted to 
him; and he therefore transferred 
his services to Mr. Trotter, manager 
of the Brighton, Worthing, and 
Gravesend Theatres. At the latter 
place, he appeared in April, 1808, as 
Docter Ollapod, and retained the 
situation of principal comic performer 
till February, 1813, when a vacancy 
in the York company presented him 
with an opportunity of stepping into 
the shoes of his predecessors, Fawcett, 
Mathews, Emery, and Knight. He 
made his first bow to a York 
audience on the 8th of March, 1813, 
as Ludovico in the “ Peasant Boy,” 
and continued to acquire both fame 
and profit till the summer of 1814, 
when Mr. John Wilkinson, the 
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Patentee, retired from public life. 
Upon this, he returucd to his old 
manager at Brighton; and while 
performing there, was engaged by 
Mr. Arnold for the Lyceum Theatre, 
at which house he appeared on the 
th July, 1815, as Marcelli, in “The 
Devil’s Bridge.” He soon became 
a decided favourite of the town, and 
was speedily secured for Drury-Lane, 
commencing his performances there 
on the 15th September, 1815, as 
Lissardo, in “The Wonder.” He 
has ever since remained in London, 
playing alternately at Drury Laue 
and the English Opera House; and 
advancing every year in cleverness 
and popularity. He may, indeed, 
be already ranked with the ablest and 
most admired comedians on the Stage ; 
nor is there any instance of the favour 
of the town having been conferred on 
amore deserving object. Harley ‘is 
one of those who appear to have been 
marked by nature for performers. 
His face has a rich comic expression ; 
and his features possess a flexibility 
which enables him readily to adapt 
them to every possible sentiment or 
situation. Like Prince Hal, he has 
a villanous hanging of the nether lip, 
but this serves only to heighten the 
humorous character of his counte- 
nance; and upon the whole there is 
no one who has more personal quali- 
fications fer the Stage than Harley. 
His pliancy of limb bas eften stood 
him in good stead in his personation 
of mary of those characters which 
have been allotted te him, requiring 
little more in the representation than 
4 caricature of extravagant manners 
and absurdities of costume; yet, it 
is to be feared that his suceess in such 
parts has been in some degree detri- 
Anental to his reputation; and that 
many superficial observers have hence 
formed a hasty judgment of his general 


abilities, and believed him to be 
capable of nothing better. This 
however, is a complete mistake. We 
scarcely ever saw Harley undertake a 
character, to which he proved in- 
capable of doing justice; while we 
have always remarked, that the more 
natural and prominent the part, the 
more finished and satisfactory was his 
performance of it. In fact, they who 
style Harley a mere caricaturist, or 
a mere imitator of Fawcett, Ban- 
nister, and so en, err as ridiculously 
as the dullards who term Mathews a 
mere mimic. The imputation is just 
as much merited in the one case as in 
the other; and while we assert that 
Mathews is a masterly performer, in 
the best sense of the word ; we boldly 
pronounce Harley to be as excellent 
and natural an actor as the Stage 
possesses. This will at once be 
admitted by those who have attentively 
marked his progress ; though we can 
scarcely expect that it will meet with 
so ready an assent from those admi- 
rable observers who possess the faculty 
of intuitively forming an estimate of 
an actor’s powers ; or, at the utmost, 
deduce their inferences from two or 
three of his performances. Harley, 
however, may safely entertain the 
most profound indifference for the 
dicta of these superficial critics ; he 
has firmly established himself in the 
good opinion of all discriminating 
and impartial observers, by the united 
efforts of talent and industry: nor can 
anything dislodge him from this ad- 
vantageous situation but hisown care- 
lessness ; which is little to be appre- 
hended, since we are assured ‘that he 
has an ardent love for his profession ; 
and that, when not actually engaged 
in it himself, he is generally occupied 
in studying the performances of the 
best models, and deriving information 
and improvement from their example. 
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Rebielo of Books. 


i. The Excellent Comedie of two the 
moste fuithfullest freendes, Dumon 
and Pithias. Newly imprinted, 
as the same was shewed before the 
Queene’s Majestie, by the Children 
of her Grace’s Chappell, except 
the Prologue, that is somewhat 
altered for the proper use of them 
that hereafter shall have occasion 
to plaie it, either in private or open 
audience. Made by Maister Ed- 
wards, then beynge Maister of the 
Children, 1571. Imprinted at 
London, in Fleete Lane, by Ri- 
chard Jones; and are to be solde 
at his shop, joyning to the south- 
west doore of Paule’s Church. 4to. 
b. I. 


2. Damon and Pythias, a Tragedy, 
in Five Acts, as performed ai ihe 
Theatre Royal, Covent Gurden. 
London. Warren, 182], Svo. 3s. 
6d. 


We have classed these two plays 
together, because it has been in- 
sinuated that Mr. Banim, the author 
of the latter, might have been indeb- 
ted to his predecessor for some of bis 
incidents or dialogue. The idea, 
however, is perfectly unfounded and 
ridiculous, No man, however incli- 
ned to become a plagiary, could 
possibly press a single line out of 


as widely as two plays can well do, 
which are both founded on one story. 
It is indeed very probable, that Mr. 
Banim never saw the piece in question, 
Which principally consists of scenes 
of vulgar buffoonery, interspersed 
With strings of trite aphorisms, in 
long rhyming couplets and antiquated 
language: readable, in fact, by those 
only who are ready enough at dis- 
covering beauties in a play, provided 


it be three centuries old, and. nearly 
unintelligible, 


Edwards, unlike the modern au- 
thor, has introduced no love into his 
drama, all the extraneous matter being 
a series of low jokes, addressed to 
the intellects of the groundlings. 
In the main story, he adheres pretty. 
closely to the facts, as related by. 
Valerius Maximus. Damon and Py- 
thias, two Grecians, arrive, in the 
course of their travels, at Syracuse, 
where the former is entrapped by one 
Carisophus, a kind of Castles or 
Oliver, who accuses him of being a 
spy. Dionysius gives orders for his 
immediate execution, being by his 
own account, terribly alarmed at him, 
though there appears to be no parti- 


cular reason for his apprehensions: 

I tell thee, feare and terrour defendeth 
kynges onely ; 

Tyll he be gone whome E suspect, how 
shall L lyve quietlye, 

Wirose memorie with chilling horror 
fils my breast day and night vio- 
lently? 

My dreadful dreames of him bereve 
my rest; on bed [ lie 

Shakyng and trembling, as one ready 
to yielde his throate to Damon’s 
sword ; 

This quakyng dread, nothyng but Da- 
mon’s blood can stay ; 

Better he die, than I be tormented 
with fear alwaie. 


Damon prays for permission. to 
visit Greece for two months, to ar- 
range his aflairs before he dies, which 
Dionysius grants, on condition that 
Pythias assumes his place, and con- 
sents to suffer in his stead, should be 
not return. A comparison of the 
scene in which Damon redeems his 
pledge, with the corresponding pas- 
sage in the play of 1821, will place the 
Drama of the two periods.in a point 
of view not much to the advantage 
of that of the 16th century. The 


English Theatre, in truth, before 
1580, was in a state of utter barbarism. 
The Plays it possessed were mere far- 
ragos of dulness and absurdity; and 
the ridiculous affcctation of those po- 
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dants who pretend to discover beauties 


in them, ought to excite nothing but 
contempt. That one or two of them 
may occasionally be perused out of 
curiosity, can excite no surprise; but 
the mind which can dwell with plea- 
sure upon them for any length of time, 
must be a very feeble mind indeed. 
Few things would be more dreadful 
to a man of plain sense, than to 
confine him for six months to a 
course of such reading as “The Four 
P’s,” “ Hycke-Scorner,” and “ Lus- 
ty Juventus.” The bright names of 
Marlowe and Shakspeare are rendered 
doubly resplendent by the pitchy 
darkness amid which they arose. 
We have wandered, however, from 
our purpose, which was to transcribe 
part of the scene in Edwards’s play, 
in which Damon arrives again at 
Syracuse: 


Pithias and Dionisius. 


Dion. How say you sir, where is 
_ Damon your trustie friend ? 

You have play’d a wise part, I make 
God a vow ;— 

You know what time a day it is,— 
make you ready. 

Pithias. Most ready I am, mightie 
king, and most willing also, 

For my true friend Damon, this life to 
forgo. 

Dion. A true friend ! a false traytor, 
that so breaketh his oth; 

Thou shalt lose thy life, though thou 
be never so loth. 

Pithias. I am not loth to doo what- 
_ Soever I sayde ; 

Ne at this present pinch of death am 
I dismayde. 

The gods now I know have heard my 
fervent prayer, 

That they have reserved me to this 

assynge great honour, 

To die for my friend, whose faith even 
now I dvo not mistruste, 

My friend Damon is no false traytour: 
he is true and juste ; 

But, sith he is no god, but a man, he 
must do as he may ; 

The winde may be contrary, sicknes 
may let him, or some misadven- 
ture by the way. 

thou minister of justice, doo thine 
office by and by,* 


* Atthis period, by and by signifi 
at once, or immediately, as might a 
shewn by many instances, 


Let not thy hand tremble, for 1 trem. 
ble not to dic. 


Executioner. Itshall be done. Since 
you came into this place, 
I might have stroken off seven heades 
in this space. 
By’r Lady, here are good garments - 
these are myne bythe roode: 


It is an evyll winde that bloweth no 
man good. 


Now, Pithias kneele downe; aske me 
a blessing like a pretie boy, 

And withatrise, thy head from thy 
shoulders I will convay. 


Here entreth Damon running, and 
stays the sword. 

Damon. Stay, stay, for the King’s 

advantage, stay !— 

O mightie kyng, myne appointed time 
is not yet fully past ; 

Within the compasse of myne houre, 
loc here I come at last. 

By this time, our readers have 
doubtless had enough of the “ Ex- 
cellent Comedie” of Maister Ed- 
wards, and we therefore will inflict 
no more upon them; though we 
have already been very lenient, net 
having quoted above a tenth part of 
Pithias’ sermonizing address, which, 
naturally enough, excites the im- 
patience of the Executioner. We 
take our leave of the play, with the 
remark that it resembles the greater 
part of its fellows, in being a mass of 
tedious absurdities, unrelieved by a 
single beauty of lauguage, or a well- 
imagined incident. 

Quitting this trash, we turn with 
pleasure to Mr. Banim’s tragedy, 
which we last month introduced to 
the notice of our readers, and which 
has rather advanced than sunk i0 
our estimation on perusing it. The 
characters of Damon and Pythias are 
marked by a master’s colouring; 
while those of the females are de- 
licately drawn, and the characters of 
the maid and matron are nicely dis- 
criminated. The language in gen 
is bold and nervous, without display- 
ing any silly strainings after pret 
tinesses, save in one instance, where 
Calanthe lapses into a piece of 
flowery description, exactly in the 
style of a boy of 15, fresh from the 
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rusal of Ovid’s Metamorphoses. 
Of the skill with which the incidents 
are for the most part contrived, we 
have already spoken in terms of 
commendation ; several of the  sit- 
vations excite the most heart-felt 
interest; and we searcely recollect a 
more deeply affecting scene than that 
in which Damon tears himself from 
his wife. From this general praise 
of the incidents, we must except 
that of the visit paid to Pythias by 
Dionysius in disguise. ‘This is a 
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clumsy expedient, and effects no end 
that might not have been brought 
about more naturally without his 
interference. We have, however, no 
inclination to dwell upon the defects 
of this play, which amid the common 
run of dramatic compositions, shews 
like a towering cedar among shrubs. 
From an advertisement printed with 
it, we gather that the statement of 
Mr. Banim’s having had a coadjutor 
in its composition is correct. It is 
dedicated to Mr. Macready. 


Cheatres. 


KING’s THEATRE. 

May. 

29. 11 Turco in Italia—La Paysanne 
Supposeée. 

31. Ib—Finette et a 
Divertissement, (ist. time.) — Le 
CARNAVAL DE VENISE, (1st. time. ) 
For the benefit of M. Albert. 

June. 

2. Il Don Giovanni—L/’Offrande a 
Terpsichore. 

5. Il Turco in Italia—Finette et 
L’ Eveille—Le Carnaval de Venise. 

8. Ib.—ib.—Ib. 

12. Il Don Giovanni—ITb. 

14. (A Masquerade. ) 

16. La Gazza Ladra—La Paysanne 
Supposée. 

19. 11 Turco in Italia—Le Carnaval de 
Venise. 

21. Le Nozze di Figaro.—Ib. ( For the 
benefit of Signor Ambrogetti. ) 

23. Ib —Finette et L’Eveille. 

26. Ib,—Le Carnaval de Venise. 


There has been scarcely anything 
exhibited here during the month, at 
all deserving the name of novelty. 
The house nevertheless, thanks prin- 
cipally to the attractions of the Corps 
de Ballet, has been crowded every 
night; and the manager, whose Pit 
alone has produced him on an average 
£1000 per week, finds it the most 
beneficial speculation he ever ventured 
upon. This tide of good fortune will 
probably flow without interruption, so 
long as he can contrive to propitiate 
the higher powers by whom he has 
hitherto been borne triumphantly 


along; but, the task has its difficulties; 
and already we hear of petty bicker- 
ings, which are symptomatic of more 
serious misunderstandings—we, how- 
ever, have little inclination to peep 
behind the curtain, and therefore 
quit the subject. 

May 31. M. Albert took his benefit 
this evening. In point of construc. 
tion, the pretensions of the new ballet 
are as humble as those of its pre- 
cursors; but, witb so excellent a set 
of dancers as the Theatre now pos- 
sesses, a baliet can scarcely fail of 
being a captivating exhibition, be its 
plot as defective as it may. One of 
the scenes, a characteristic view of 
the Carnival at Venice, is highly 
amusing. 

June 12. A Mons". Coulon made his 
debut in the Divertissement, in a pas 
de trois with Noblet and Fanny Bias. 
He has a slight youthful figure, and 
may probably one day attain to emi- 
nence ; but, we fear it will be a dis- 


tant day. 


Mr. MATHEWS’s “ AT HOME.” 


The fourth season of this delightful 
entertainment terminated on the 14th 
of June, and maintained its wonted 
attraction even to the close, the house 
being not only well, but also fashion- 
ably attended. We have indeed 
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remarked from the commencement of 
these performances, that the visitors 
have not been less select than nume- 
rous. This has probably arisen from 
their being of a more purely intel- 
lectual description than the mixed 
entertainments of the Theatres, and 
consequently less adapted to Lhe taste 
of the unrefined and uneducated. 
The proceeds of the Galleries we 
should imagive form an unimportant 
feature in the sum total of Mathews’s 
profits. 

At the close of the last night’s 
performance, he delivered the follow- 
ing farewell address : 


Laptes anD GENTLEMEN—lIt has 
been sad, and [ believe truly, that 
every man, however gifted with talents 
and enlightened by learning, has some 
point in his character open to the 
attacks of flattery, and accessible to 
the assaults of vanity. To partake of 
this weakness therefore, in common 
with the clever and the wise, can 
scarcely reflect disgrace upon any 
one. Be this, however, as it may, I 
freely acknowledge myself—(albeit 
neither learned nor wise)—to be in the 
highest degree vain, and to the great- 
est extent susceptible of flattery. The 
flattery of which L speak, is your un- 
diminished approbation and applause; 
—and, the vanity, which IL think so 
excusable, as to make it my boast, 
arises froin the belief that no man, by 
his own single exertions, ever was so 
fortunate, as to excite the public 
notice and attention for so long a 
period as I have had the happiness of 
exciting yours. —This evening will 
close the 160th performance in which 
I have stood alone before you; and I 
may therefore with truth assert, what 
few individuals can assert so truly, 
that T have passed 160 evenings with 
unmixed pleasure;—tor, I have seen 
nothing around me but cheerful 
friends, and happy faces. Ifthis world 
be indeed, as we are told it is, a world 
of trouble and care, how gratified 
should he feel, who (fora few hours at 
least) can banish those demons from 
the hearts ofhistriends ; and believing, 
as my vanity (pardonable vanity, 1 
trust) induces me to believe, that I 

ave been the happy means of accom- 
plishing this desirable end, I confess 
My gratification will be unbounded 
and complete, provided you allow me 
the pleasure of anticipating as cheerful 
& meeting next year; and, in the mcan 


time, accept, with gracious kindness 
my heartfelt thanks and most respect. 
ful farewell. 

Not only in the next year, but in 
many succeeding years, we hope to 
enjoy the pleasure of finding “ at 
Home” this merry philosopher, who 
so agreeably puts the Blue Devils to 
confusion, by satirising the follies 
and absurdities of mankind. The 
extraordinary success of his novel 
performance will constitute a curious 
incident in the Stage- History of these 
times; and we pride ourselves wot a 
little upon the reflection, that the 
compiler of such a history will find 
the most cupious and satisfactory 
accounts of it in the volumes of the 
Britisu Stace. We have done our 
best, both by descriptive essays, and 
by graphical delineations, to convey 
a faithful idea of its uature to future 
readers, 

The several parts of this year’s. 
Entertainment, having already been 
fully noticed, we need not return to 
the subject ; but, we cannot take our 
leave of Major Longbow, the crack 
personage of the drama, without # 
word of admiration at parting. Not 
even the original Munchausen ever 
made us laugh so heartily as this his 
worthy successor. To give our 
country readers some idea of the cha- 
racler, we annex a specimen of his 
stories: though, of course, upon paper, 
it loses half its effect. Some one 
observes that the weather is very hot; 
upon which, the Major exclaims— 

Hot! What d’ye call hot? Pho, non- 
sense! Why, Vve been in countries 
where salamanders dropped down dead 
with the heat of the sun. I dined one 
day with a friend and his wife at 
Callimahammaquackadelore, nearC 
derapoo. Well,after dinner, as we were 
taking our wine, acoup de soleil struck 
the lady, and in a moment reduce 
her to a heap of ashes. I of course 
was much shocked; but my friend, 
who was quite accustomed to such 
accidents, coolly rang the bell, and 
said to the servant, Ait my ger an 


consumar—Hitheratoo jumma €: haudra 
put; which means in plain English, 
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«Bring us clean glasses, and sweep 
away your mistress!”’—Upon my lile, 
it’s true! What'll you lay it’s a lie? 

We have heard that the sketch of 
this character is from life; and the 
name of the individual who sat for it 
bas been mentioned to us. The 
portrait we are assured is most cor- 
rect:—we are cerlain it is most 
amusing. 


DRURY-LANE. 

May. 

29, Road to Ruin—Bee Hive. 

30. Bold Stroke for a Husband—Gio- 
vanni in London. 

31, Secrets Worth Knowing—Songs— 
Turnpike Gate, (For the benefit 
of Mr. Munden.) 

June. 

1, Wild Oats—Giovanni in London— 
** By Express Desire.” 

2. Dirce; or, Tue Fata, Urn, 
(ist. time.) — Midnight Hour — 
(For the benefit of Miss Wilson) 

4. lb,—Blue Devils—Songsand Reci- 
tations—Giovanni in London.— 
6 By Particular Desire”—( For the 
benefit of Mr Harley.) 

5. Ib.—Therése. 

6. Ib.—Magpie. 

7. Rivals, (Lydia, Miss Smithson ; 
Mrs. Malaprop, Mrs. Glover.)— 
Songsand Dancing—FallsofClyde 
{Donald, H. Johnston, his first 
appearance this Season; Malcolm, 
Smith, his first appearance.) For 
the benesit of Mr. Knight and Miss 
Smithson. 

& Dirce—Miduight Hour. 

9. (Oratorio.) 

11, Artaxerxes — Trial-Scene from 
“ The Merchant of Venice”— 
Blind Boy, (Edmund,Mad. Vestris; 
Molino, Oxberry, his first appear- 
ance this Season. )—For the benefit 
Mr. Wallack. 

1%. False Alarms — Songs — Fortune’s 
the benefit of Mr. 
Braham. 

13. Suspicious Husband—Songs —Gio- 
vanni in London ( Leporello, Knight) 
For the benefit of Wr. Elliston. 

14. Dirce, (Lysia, Miss Cubitt)—Day 
after the Wedding—Songs—Ella Ro- 
senberg.—For the benefit of Mrs. 
West. 

15. Heir at Law—Giovanniin London 
(Last Night of the Season. ) 


18. A Masked Festival. 
. 


Juue 2.—The new piece performed 
this evening, is a translation from the 
“‘Demofoonte” of Metastasio; and 
is said in the bills to have been 
brought forward with a view of ren- 
dering serious recilative opera a 
popular species of amusement in 
England. This is a consummation 
which, we feel morally certain, wil! 
never be produced by anything short 
of a miracle, constituted as our 
audiences at present are; and even 
were it a less difiicult achievement, 
we doubt whetlier “ Dirce” be pre- 
cisely the composition calculated to 
effect it. The nature of the plot, we 
will describe as briefly as possible. 
Dececived by the title, we expected to 
see Miss Wilson dragged across the 
Stage, at the tail ofa wild bull; but, 
we found that the Dirce of Drury, 
was not the lady we read of at school. 
The piece was thus cast:— 


Demophoon.....Horn 
Cherinthus...... Mad. Vestris 
Timanthes...... Braham 
Cleanthes...... . Sheriff 
....Miss Wilson 
Miss Povey 


The Thracians, having by some 
means offended Apollo, are under the 
necessity of immolating a virgin, 
yearly, on his altar, to appease his 
wrath, Demophoon, the king, en- 
quires of the Oracle how this sacrifice 
may be averted, and is answered— 


“© Heaven’s wrath shall cease, when to 
himself is known 
‘6 The innocent usurper of a throne.” 


The piece opens at the period of 
the annual ceremony. The virgin 
upon whom the lot has fallen is Dirce, 
daughter of Cleanthes, and secretly 
married to Timanthes, the eldest son 
of Demophoon. In the hope of saving 
her, Timanthes avows their union ; 
but, this only renders her fate “more 
inevitable,”* as the laws ordain death 


* The precise words of the play- 
bills, in 
given. 


ich a sketch of the plot was 
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to any subject who weds one of royal 
blood. At this juncture, Timanthes, 
we forget how,—discovers Dirce to 
be the daughter of Demophoon, and 
is horror-struck at the idea of having 
committed incest with her; but is 
relieved by another strange discovery, 
which shews that he is himself the 
son of Cleanthes, and the “ innocent 
usurper” spoken of by the Oracle. 
Of course, Apollo’s wrath now ceases, 
and all comesto a blissful termination. 
Cherinthus is a younger son of De- 
mophoon, who has been sent to 
Phrygia, to demand the princess 
Lysia in marriage for his brother, 
and becomes enamoured of her him- 
self. These two characters have 
scarcely aught to do with the main plot. 

Such is the story of a drama which 
the audience seemed to think a dull 
piece of business, and whieh scarcely 
fifty of them perhaps comprehended. 
Part of the Music is composed by 
Horn and Braham, and the remainder 
selected from foreign masters. The 
Overture is one of the most scientific 
and charming things of the kind, we 
ever listened toin an English Theatre. 
A song also, by Madame Vestris,— 
“I came to tell, my brother lov’d,” 
is a delightful melody; and a duet 
by Horn and Braham, “‘ Monarch ! 
Father '” a masterly effusion. A 
trio, however, in the second act, by 
Braham, Horn, and Miss Wilson, 
strikes us as being the finest thing in 
the piece. The words of the songs 
are sad stuff ; of the dialogue we can- 
not pretend to judge; but, we may 
remark that the translator has intro- 
duced a needless absurdity, for which 
Metastasio is not answerable. i- 
manthes discovering, as he imagines, 
that Dirce is his sister, solaces the 
anguish of his feelings at the idea of 
having committed incest, by indulging 
in a noisy song about “ Liberty,” 
and “Suffering Nations.” Nothing 
of this is to be found in the original. 
The first performance of the piece 


was for the benefit of Miss Wilson, 
but we were sorry to see the house 
scarcely half filled. We hear, how- 
ever, that several handsome presents 
were made her on the occasion. Mrs. 
Coutts sent her one hundred guineas 
for two tickets. 

“Demofoonte,” the original of 
“Dirce,”’ was originally played at 
Vienna, in 1733, with music com. 
posed by Caldara. This is its first 
appearance on the English Stage; 
but, it was produced at the King’s 
Theatre about fifty years ago, when 
Mansoli made his debut in England, 
and by his fine singing rendered it 
popular. The species of performance 
cannot, however, we are persuaded, 
ever become permanently attractive 
at the English Theatres. It has 
often been tried; but has never re- 
tained possession of the Stage, except 
in a single instance. The first 
attempt of the kind was made by 
Thomas Clayton, a very indifferent 
composer, who had visited Italy, and 
fancied that he was equal to the task 
of reforming our national taste in 
music. An opera in recitative, com- 
posed by him, was produced at Drury 
Lane in 1705; and, from its novelty, 
became for a time very popular. 
In the “Daily Courant” of that 
period, it is styled “a new opera, 
after the Italian manner, all sung; 
being set to music by master Clayton; 
with dancing and singing before and 
after, by Signora Margarita de 
PEpine.” — It is also noticed by 
Addison in No. 18. of the “Spec- 
tator,” who was so ill-advised as to 
employ Clayton to compose his 
“ Rosamond.” 

June 4.— Dirce” was again play- 
ed for the benefit of Harley; the 
bills announcing that the manager, 
in order to serve the performers, had 
bounteously been pleased to admit of 
its being represented on benefit- 
nights. Considering how attractive 
the piece was when first played, We 
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eannot sufficiently admire this stretch 
of generosity. It reminds us of a 
story in our Spelling-Book, very 
much in point, the substance of which 
may thus be given:—A merry, jes- 
ting fellow, being half drunk, went 
to the house of a Romish priest, and 
asked him to givehima guinea. “T 
give thee a guinea‘” said the priest, 
“surely the fellow is mad!” “ Be so 
good then,” continued he, “as to 
give me a shilling.” “‘ Not I indeed,” 
was the reply. “ Let it be then but a 
farthing,’ continued the petitioner. 
“DP} see thee hang’d first,” answered 
the priest. “Well then, reverend 
father, be at least so condescending 
as to bestow upon me your blessing.” 
“ Ay, that I will, my son, with all my 
heart. Come, kaeel down, and receive 
it with humility !’—“ I thank you for 
your kindness,” exclaimed the satirical 
rogue; “but, I find that were your 
blessing worth a single farthing, you 
would not part withit so readily.”” We 
leave our readers to make the appli- 
cation.—In spite, however, of the 
manager’s generosity, Harley had a 
good house. A few songs were iutro- 
duced in the course of the evening. 
Munden gave one, enumerating the 
principal characters he bad played in 
London, but so wretchedly written, 
that even he could not render it 
amusing. Knight sang and recited 
a medley called “ Kitty Clover,” 
Which is somewhat of a curiosity, the 


music having been composed by Kean, — 


and the words written by Kuight 
himself. 

June 11. This was Wailack’s bene- 
fit-night, and we were doomed to 
Witness another instance of the mis- 
chief which that malignant booby, the 
Editor of the “ Old Times,” is con- 
Stantly producing. The particulars 
of his infamous conduct towards Mr. 
Wallack were given in our last Num- 
ber; but, we did not imagine when 
we noticed the aflair, that any farther 


disagreeable consequences would re- 
Vol. Y. 
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sult from it. We were, however, 
mistaken; for, some Queenites, of- 
fended at the supposed insult offered 
to their idol, visited the Theatre this 
evening, determined to resent it. 
During the performance of the play, 
handbills were distributed, containing 
the subjoined eloquent appeal to the 
passions of the audience ; and it was 
clearly seen that a storm would break 


forth, the moment Wallack made his 
appearance : 


To the British Public. 


Is it possible that an assembly of 
Englishmen, accompanied by the frir 
sex of their country, wiilallow a pub- 
lic servant to come forward and insult, 
in the most disgraceful way, a Queen, 
whose injuries and insults every inde- 
pendent mind must deplore, not only 
for her protection, but their own ? 
Then, can it be endured, to find Mr. 
Wattack, before a Briiish audience, 
demanding of them the knowledge of 
whatthey mean, when they call forthe 
National Air of * God, Save The 
Queen ?” Such conduct requires ex- 
planation; and, it is hoped every 
Englishman will be ready to demand 
the same. The Queen is the Queen, 
and must remain so; and, for the 
credit of your country, treat her as 
such, and demand of Mr. Wattack 
an apology for such unbecoming con- 
duct, in the presence of the rightful 
and legal Queen of England! 


Wallack was announced in the 
Bills to play Shylock in the trial- 
scene, “after the manner of Mr. 
Kean ;” and the curtain rising, dis- 
covered the Court sitting, awaiting 
the Jew’s entrance. About twenty 
voices immediately raised cries of 
“ Wallack!” “ Apology!” &c.; and 
a minute or two having elapsed amid 
this disorder, he came forward and 
spoke as foilows:— 

I will not affect an ignorance of the 
cause of this disturbance. I have 
just been informed that something of 
the kind would take place, on account 
of a speech I made some evenings 
since. Upon the faith and honour ofan 
Englishman (which I have maintained 
many thousand miles from hence) the 
statement of that affair, which appear- 


ed in the Times, was a gross mis- 
representation, With your permission 
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I will repeat the very words I made 
use of.—Having several times been 
struck by pieces of orange, I said 
Ladies and Gentlemen, I am fulfilling 
my duty to the best of my ability 1 
am not aware of having given 
and therefore am unconscious of me- 
riting this treatment. ‘The atlempt to 
give a pol'tical tone to these simple 
words must have arisen from malig- 
nant feeling. 

I wrote several times to the Editor 
of the Times, appeaiing to his justice, 
and to his politeness as a gentleman, 
to. contradict his statement; but, my 
application received no yvotice. 
will not trespass farther on your 
patience; being convirerd that, as 
an Englishman, addres-i:¢ an Eaglish 
audience, I shali assur ciy meet with 
justice. 


This address had the desired effect ; 
and the performance proceeded with- 
out farther interruption. We approve 


of Mr. Wallack’s manly conduct 


throughout the affair; but we own 
we are surprised at his terming the 
Editor of the Times a * gentleman.” 
If he were before ignorant of the 
circumstance, the treatment. he re- 
ccived from that individual must have 
sufficiently convinced him that he is 
no gentleman, but a “liar and slave.” 
With regard to the primary cause of 
the disturbance, her most gracious Ma- 


Jesty, we are sorry that there should 


be found individuals so forgetful of 
what is due to propriety as to hiss her 
when she enters a Theatre. They 
should recollect that, whalever her 
conduct may have been, she is stilla 
woman and a Queen. Let them leave 
such practices to the brutal Radicals ; 
aud where they cannot honestly ap- 
plaud, let them preserve an ‘* expres- 
sive silence.’ There is another 
custom which merits reprobation, and 
which we hope to see laid aside, as we 
are decidedly hostile te practices 
which tend to hurt the feelings of any 
one. We allude to the vile con- 
duct of some malignant individuals, 
who presume to call for “* God, Save 
The King,” whenever the Queen ap- 


pears in public. This. is bighly un. 
becoming. What would be thougbt 
of the delicacy of an audience that 
should order the band to play “ Rule 
Britannia,” if the American President 
were in this country, and visited one 
of the Theatres. A truce, however, 
to these remarks, and let us return to 
Mr. Wallack’s Shylock, which though 
in itself a respectable performance, 
bore scarcely any resemblance to that 
of Mr. Kean. If Roscius happen te 
make his exit in America, they who 
are strangers to his style of acting, 
must not expect to gain a correct idea. 
of it from the mimicry of Mr. Wallack. 


June 15.—This was termed by the: 
Bills the last night of the Season; 
but, as the Theatre opened again on 
the 27th, we shall postpone our genera] 
review of the performers and perfor- 
mances till it really closes. This brief 
suspension was contrived, in order to 
clear the Theatre of some useless 
individuals,—bad bargains, engaged 
for acertain number of Seasons; and 
who by this maneeuvre of having three 
Seasons in one year, will be more 
speedily got rid of. The performances 
were “ The Heir at Law,” and “ Gio- 
vanni in London,” but with no novelty 
demanding notice, except the per- 
formance of Cicely Homespun by Mrs. 
W. West, which we liked much better 
than her Tragedy. The “ Morning 
Post” asserted next day that a Poeti- 
cal Farewell Address was delivered, 
and much applauded, but this was & 
slight mistake, nothing of the kind 
being spoken, either in verse or prose. 

June 18.—A Masquerade took place 
at the Theatre to commemorate the 
anniversary of WateRLoo. The Pit 
was boarded over, and the company 
were admitted to it by steps from the 
centre dress Box. The Stage repre- 
sented the interior of a grand temple, 
embellished with transparencies of the 
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King, the Duke of York, and the 
principal leaders at Waterloo ; and as 
the thing had really been done in a 
liberal manner, the effect was highly 
pleasing. Spectators were admitted 
to the Lower Gallery and First and 
Second Circles of Boxes, to witness 
the fun, but not to partake in it. The 
Masquerading, however, did not com- 
wence before twelve o’clock, the 
early part of the evening being occu- 
pied by the recitation of an Ode by 
Cooper, and the performance of Blue 
Devils’ and the ‘Actress of All 
Work.” This was certainly an in- 
judicious idea; and so the visiturs 
seemed to think; for, ere the latter 
picce was half finished, their impati- 
ence to commence the revels was no 
longer to be restrained ;_ they rushed 
from the Boxes, upon the platform ; 
and poor Mrs. Edwin made her exit 
rather unceremoniously. Supper was 
laid inthe Saloon; and the arrange- 
ments appear to have given universal 
satisfaction. It was,in truth, the best 
thing of the kind that has taken place 
in London for many years past. 

June 25.—The Festival was repeat- 
ed, with the addition of some sparring. 
by the leading professors of the noble 
art of self-defence ; and a representa- 
tion of the entrance of the Champion 
into Westminster Hall, on the day of 
a Coronation. 


June 27,—This evening the Theaire 
re-opened, 


COVENT-GARDEN. 


29. Henri Quatre—Songs—Too Late 
for Dinner. ( For the benefit of the 
hilanthropic Institution.) 
30. Damon and Pythias—Undine.. 


31. Honey Moon (Duke, C. Kemble ; 


Juliana, Miss Dance ;)—Day after 
Wedding — No Song No dapper, 
(Margaretta, Miss ance.) For 
the benefit of Miss Dance. 


June 
1. Tempest—Grand Tour. 

2. Damon and Pythias—Ibid. 

4. Lbid.—Harlequin and Friar Bacon 
* The only night it can be performed 
for some 

5. School for Scandal, (Lady Teazle, 
Miss Dance;)— London Stars— 
Brother and Sister. (For the bene- 
fit of Mr. and Mrs. Kemble.) 

6. She Stuops to Conquer, (Miss 
Hardcastle, Miss Foote ;)—Weddin 
Day, (Lady Contest, Mrs. Foote " 
Panland Virginia. For the benefit 
of Miss Foote. 

7. Damon and Pythias—Grand Tour. 

8. Hamlet, (Hamlet, Macready ;)— 
Songs—Three Weeks after Marriage 
(Sir Charles, Macready ;)—Warlock 
ofthe Glen. (For the benefit of Mv. 
Macready.) 

11. Damon and Pythias—Harlequin 
and Friar Bacon. 

12. Exchange No Robbery — State 
Secrets; or, Pusrtic Men 
Private Lire, (ist. time.) ~—Figaro. 
For the benefit of Mr. Liston.) 

13. ‘Tempest—Undine. 

14. Slave—London Stars—Imitations 
—Hit or Miss, ( Diek Cypher, bya 
Gentleman well known in the Fa- 
shionable World.) For the benefit 
of Mr. Yates. 

15. School for Scandal—Songs—Turn 
Out. (For the benefit of Mrs. 
Davison. ) 

16. Provoked Husband—Cymon. _ 

18. Damen and Pythias—Harleqain 
and Friar Bacon. 

19. Beggar’s pera, (Macheath, Mad.. 
Vestris; Luey, Mrs. Davison ;)—St. 
Patrick’s Day—Tale of Mystery. 
(For the benefit of Mr. W. Farren.) 

20. Slave—Songs—Roland for an Oli- 
ver. (Forthe benefit of Mr. Emery.) 

21. ‘Tempest, (Miranda, Miss Love ;) 
Undine, (Kukleborn, Connor.) 

22. Rob Roy — Paul and Virginia, 

(Paul, Mr. Broadhurst, his first 

appearance this Season.) For the 

benefit of Mr. Blanchard. 

23. Don John, (First Violettu, Miss 
Love; )—Undine. 

95. Henry 4th. Part 2nd.—St. Patrick’s 
Day. 

26. Ibid.—No Song NoSupper. (For 
the benefit of Mr. Farley.) 


There have been few demands upon 
our attention at this house of late, 
and we are glad of it; for, we do 
think that after labouring incessantly 
at our vocation for the last nine 
months, we ought now to enjoy a 
jittle relaxation from tuil, and not be 
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doomed to pass all our summer cven- 
ings amid the unwholesome atmos- 
phere of a Theatre. 


May 31. This was Miss Dance’s 
Benefit-Night, and she had the most 
crouded house of the season. Report 
says that it was a Free Benefit, and 
the only remuneration she receives 
for her services this season. The 
performances were “ The Honey- 
Moon,” and “ No Song, No Supper,” 
in the first of which she played 
Juliana, and in the latier Margaretta. 
Upon her acting in the former cha- 
racter, a correspondent writes as 
follows :— 


“ The friends of this young lady, 
certainly were guilty ofa most egregious 
blunder, in bringing her forward as 
a tragic actress. They appear to 
have fancied that the fine personal 
attractions with which she is so emi- 
nently gifted, were of themselves 
sufficient to insure her success; and, 
imprudently, encouraged her to aspire 
to the loftiest darings of the Tragic 
Muse. Experience, however, must 
already have convinced them that her 
talents, such as they are, evidently 
incline towards gentecl Comedy ; and, 
if farther proof than her Lady Townly 
were wanting, the performance of 
this evening sufliciently afforded it. 
Since the days when Mrs. Davison 
was in the zenith of her powers, and 
played the character of Juliana to 
the delight of all who saw her, few 
have been particularly successful in 
it, and perhaps none more so than 
Miss Dance. She delineated very 
ably the proud demeanour of the 
“flaunting dame ;” her rage never 
sank into coarseness; and the con- 
cluding scene was very tender. But, 
the chief treat of the evening was the 
Dance in the Fourth Act, which was 
rapturously encored. In this, and 
her three graceful curtesies at the 
conclusion of the comedy, she touched 
the ne plus ultra of elegance.” 


The song usually executed by 
Juliana, was omitted ; and before the 
curtain rose for the Farce, Fawcett 
came forward, and said, that as he 
was addressing Miss Dance’s personal 
friends, he felt the less hesitation ig 
requesting thetr indulgence towards 
her:—that she had never been ac- 
customed to sing in public, and 
therefore was greatly agitated on 
making the attempt for the first time, 
During her performance of Margu- 
retta, her recollection failed her 
materially, insomuch that she was 
compelled to read the second song. 


June 5.—Miss Dance played Lady 
Teazle for the benefit of Mr. C. 
Kemble. For some remarks upon 
the performance, we are again in- 
debted to a correspondent :— 


“The School for Scandal,” de- 
servedly ranks high among the most 
popular of our modern comedies. 
The point, and £ may add the purity 
of the dialogue, the truth with which 
the various characters are drawn, and 
the natural situations in which they 
are placed, must always render ita 
favourite. But, to pass from the 
play itself, to the performance of it. 
Courtesy demands that I shonld make 
primary mention of the ladies, and 
begin with the heroine.—I have not 
seen any criticisms on Miss Dance’s 
Lady Teazle, but I think it likely 
that it will be regarded as her best 
character ; yet, I could not perceive, 
throughout the whole personation, 
that she in any instance exhibited 
taleuts of the first order, or gave 
signs of possessing native histrionic 
genius. Her acting reminded me 
very much of Mrs. C. Kemble’s 
comedy. The suiting the action to 
the word, though often appropriate 
and effective, is sometimes i0- 
judicious and trifling: for example,— 
when Lady Teazle sneers at the 
bloom on a lady’s cheek, Miss Dance 
rubs her own, iu imitation of the 
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process of rouging; also, when de- 
scribing how one of her acquaintance 
speaks, as if she “ let the words slide 
out of her mouth edgewise,” she dis- 
torts her own mouth, by way of 
illustration ; again, when ridiculing 
the manner in which another lady 
rides, she imitates the jolting of a 
horse.* A little of this is very well; 
but, too much even of a good thing 
is good for nothing. Her deport- 
ment, though it can scarcely be called 
elegant, is genteel ; and there is an 
airiness in her step and manner, that 
is certainly agreeable. I have never 
seen the lady-like Farren, the stately 
Davison, or the bewitching Jordan, 
in this character ; therefore, cannot 
drawany conclusions from comparison ; 
but, Ihave seen the lovely Mrs. Chat- 
terly enact a fine lady, more to my 
satisfaction at least; yet, the malicious 
pleasure which Miss Dance appeared 
to take in talking scandal was very 
well given ; but, there is no charm, 
no fascination about her. I was 
disappointed in her face too. Her 
features are decidedly Jewish; and 
though she has fine eyes, yet the 
disproportionate size of her acquiline 


nose, her wide mouth, and thin lips, | 


prevent her from being a pleasing 
beauty; while her tall and slender 


figure is not remarkable for either . 


grace or dignity. In short, I do not 
feel either love or admiration to- 
wards her, either as Miss Dance, or 
as Lady Teazle. 
was evidently suffering from indispo- 
sition ; yet, the languor and dejec- 
tion thus induced, served to impart 
an air of reality to the sorrows of the 
love-sick Maria. Her eyes looked 
hollow, and she is grown somewhat 
thinner. But, to me, the charm of 
the piece was Macready’s Joseph. 
Here was no effort, no aiming of 


¥ Whether Miss Dance be right or 
wrong, she is not original, for we have 


seen tw j 
the Teazles do precisely 


The fair Foote 
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effect, no trap for applause. He did 
not erroneously infuse into the cha- 
racter any of the loftiness or heroism, 
which is sometimes the accompaniment 
of guilt; nothing of Richard or Mac- 
beth. His demeanour had all the 
meanness of hypocrisy. There was 
perhaps too much looking at his 
nails, when embarrassed; but, the 
tone in which he bade the servant 
draw the screen before the window, 
was admirable; the command was 
given in an under voice, as if haif 
vexed and ashamed, lest the man 


might suspect his real character. 
Charles Kemble, as the brother, was 
a dear, frank, swect-tempered, good- 
hearted rattle. I was glad to see 
that this delightful actor, and very 
deserving man, had a_ well-filled 
house. Farren’s Sir Peter was 
capilal, in his best style. Yates’s Jew 
was somewhat ofa caricature. The 


rest of the characters were respectably 
sustained.” 


June 12—The newspaper critics 
are generally silent upon the subject 
of benetit performances; and this 
they pretend is caused by a feeling of 
kindness towards the actors, whiex 
induces them to tolerate any absurdity 
on such occasions ; while, in reality, 
their silence is caused by the simp!+s 
circumstance that their tickets are 
not admitted on those evenings. As 
we, however, poor wretches, happen 
to have no ticket; andas it isto usa 
matter of perfect indifference whether 
our money goes into the pockets of 
the performers or of the managers, 
we sometimes take cognizance of 
benefit-novelties, and were this even- 
ing present at the representation of a 
burlesque drama, produced by Mr. 
Liston, under the title of ‘ State Se- 
crets.? The humour of this stupid 
piece of ribaldry principally lay in 
putting into the mouths of Roman- 
Charaeters, the cant and slang ex- 
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pressions of the English rabble, and 
songs set to vulgar tunes. Liston was 
Papirius, “a Roman youth;” Mr. 
Blanchard a Senator, who threw out 
some praiseworthy hits at that re- 
spectable character, the Lord Chan- 
cellor, which were hissed; and Mr. 
Yates, Cato the Censor, who, with his 
“long wig, flower’d gown, and lack- 
er’d chair,” cl sed the dull exhibition 
by ajig. The announcement of this 
piece in the bills probably had the 
effect of adding a few pounds to the 
receipts of the evening ; but even the 
licence ofa benefit-night could scarce- 
ly justify the bringing forward so 
coarse a composition. 

June 14.—This was Mr. Yates’s 
benefil-night; and the part of Dick 
Cypher in “‘ Hit or Miss,” was played 
by a gentleman, who, according to 
the bills, “ is well known in the 
fashionable world. He is a middle- 
aged man, about the middle size, and 
a middling actor. Some disappro- 
bation was called forth by his song, 
which was not given with the requi- 
site rapidity. 

June 2th.—The Second Part of 


“Henry the Fourth” having 


taken from the shelf, on which it bas 
Jain for many years, has once more 
been played, for the sake of intro- 
ducing the pageant of the Coronation. 
The approach of the real ceremony 
of course gives double zest to the 
spectacle ; but, its excessive splendour 
would at any other time render it 
highly attractive. We cannot pre- 
tend to describe the shew, which out- 
does in magnificence all the preceding 
exhibitions of this Theatre, which 
we have witnessed; and doubtless 
far surpasses that which Rich pro- 
duced here, on the coronation of his 
late Majesty. When the piece alluded 
to was in preparation, a strong con- 
test arose between Mrs. Bellamy and 
Mrs. Hamilton, the two great actresses 
of the day, as to which of them should 


personate the Queen. Rich term. 
nated the dispute, by assigning the 
part to Miss Hallam, afterwards Mrs. 
Mattocks, whose countenance Steatly 
resembled her Majesty’s, but who, at 
that period, was almost perfectly un. 
known to thetown. Rich died during 
the run of this piece. In a volume 
of Miscellanies, by one Wignell, a 
performer at Covent Garden, we find 
the following Impromptu upon it: 


Fancy and taste have been employ’d 
By Rich in various wais; 

His sportive scenes our sires enjoy’d, 
And gave their warmest praise. 

In ‘Triumphs,* and in Funeral Rites,+ 
All others he outshone; 

But here, to add to our delights, 
He has Aimself outdone. 


SURREY THEATRE. 
The performances at this house 


-coustitute so important a portion of 


the theatrical amusements of the town, 
and are deservedly held in such high 
estimation, that we take shame to 
ourselves for having of late executed 
our office so remissly, as to have 
almost completely neglected them. 
It, however, is a fault which we pledge 
our word to correct. We fully intend 
in future to notice all the Miner 
Theatres, in at least every other 
Number ; and this house, as perhaps 
the most deserving, will of course 
meet with our particular attention. 
Since our last report, the new pieces 
have been multifarious ; and though 
some rubbish may naturally be sup- 
posed to have made its appearance 
amid so large a mass of materials, 
the major part seems to have been 
of a different character. We have 
not hitherto noticed a very pleasant 
burlesque drama, borrowed from the 
French Stage, which was brought out 
two or three months since, under the 
title of “ The Daughters of Danaus; 


* Alexander’s Entry. 
+ Juliet’s Procession. - 
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or, Fifty Weddings, and Nine-and- 
Forty Murders.” The original was 
produced at Paris during the run of 
q serious opera founded on the story 
of the Danaides, and took amazingly. 
The force of the humour is of course 
less obvious to an audience’ un- 
acquainted with the piece which is 
travestied; but the opportunities 
aflorded for the introduction of laugh- 
able incidents are so numerous, and 
have been so cleverly taken advantage 
of by the translator, (Mr. Dibdin, 
we presume,) that he has rendered 
ita very amusing composition. of 
a little vecasional piece produced the 
other day, under the title of “ Mason- 
ry,” we cannot speak so favourably. 
It seems to be chiefly inteaded to 
illustrate the generosity of Free- 
Masons, and the admirable utility of 
their Society ; but, we must say that, 
With every possible inclination to 
think well of the brethren, we could 
readily have spared this tribute to 
their virtues. —A serious drama called 
“ Kedeth, the Hag of Poland,” is 
another production of the last month. 
This, without possessing any striking 
novelly of incident, is an interesting 
piece, and affords Miss Taylor an 
opportunity fur the display of some 
Very impressive acting. We suspect, 
bowever, ‘hat the most lasting of the 
productions will be the Seven 
Champions,” one of those angmalous 
bits of drollery, in the formation of 
which Mr. Dibdia seems to delight; 
“wild without rule or art; but 
which, by the united aid of pun, 
parody, pageantry, music, singing, 
scenery, and dancing, form a hodge- 
podge of iniinite pleasantry. We 
eannot pretend to criticise a piece, 
which from its very nature sets all 
eriticism at defiance; but, we may 
remark, ibat the assemblage of the 
Knights in the banquetting-hall forms 
one of the most captivating exhibitions 
have seea upou this stage. The 

Lady of the Lake” has recently 


been revived, in which Watkins and 
Bengough, as Fitz-Jamesand Roderick, 
act with great spirit and eflect. The 
former gentlemen we see now adds to 
the name of Watkins, that of Bur- 
roughs, which is we believe his proper 
name. Miss Taylor makes a delight- 
ful* Ellen, and Miss Poole a very 
portly Lady Margaret. Upon the 
whole, the entertainments at this 
house present so varied a mixture of 
compositions, and pass from grave to 
gay with so much rapidity, that there 
is food for all kinds of visitors, and 
viands suited to every taste. We hope 
the establishinent is as fortunate as it 
deserves to be. 


SADLER’s WELLS. 


This is, on several accounts, our 
favourite Summer Theatre. We asso- 
ciate with it the recollection of many 
pleasant hours, and many pleasant 
faces which have long since faded 
from our view. The building has an 
old-fashioned, unpretending appear- 
ance, which is much to our taste; 
aud the very ruggedness of its uncouth 
architecture prejudices us in its favour. 
It is, mureover, the only remaining 
suburban Theatre, with the slightest 
vestige of rurulity around it; for, 
though the bricklayers and masons 
have at last shut us completely 
out from the fields to the northward, 


there Still remain the New River, and 


the long lines of waving poplars on 
its banks. These to be sure are 
somewhat cockneyfied ; but we never- 
theless maintain thal they are prefe- 
rable, on a sultry summer’s evening, 
to the reeking, suffocating, and filthy 
alleys which surround the Theatres 
Royal.—Nevertheless, we must admit 
that Sadler’s Wells of late has not 
maintained its ancient hold on the 
love ofthe town. The old oceupants 
have been forced to abandon it; and 
Mr, Howard Payne, who last year 
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tried his fortune here, retired from 
the contest with loss. Nothing 
dauuted by the mischances of his 
predecessors, Mr. Egerton of Covent 
Garden has now assumed the manage- 
ment ; and, bul that we areaware how 
vain all endeavours to propitiate the 
fickle deity often prove, we shoutd 
feel assured that the speculation would 
prove successful. The company is 
very efficient; and the routine of 
noveltics has displayed much skill in 
the art of managing. Among the 
former are Wilkinson, from the E. O. 
House; G. Smith, Elliott, Mordaunt, 
Keely, and R. Phillips, from Drury 
Lane; Mr. and Mrs. Paine, from 
Liverpool ; Campbell and the two 
Miss Scotts from the Adelphi; a Miss 
Johnstone, from Dublin; and Mr. 
and Mrs. Santer, from the West 
Lendon. Such of these as have 
belonged to other metropolitan thea- 
tres, are probably well known to our 
readers. Miss Johnstone, though 
not handsome, is a clever girl, and a 
good singer. Mrs. Paine is, we be- 
lieve, a sister of Miss Matthews, whom 
she resembles in manner; and is, 
mereover, a respectable actress. Mr. 
Paine has an excellent voice; but 
sheuld not sing about “ Loave in the 
Heart.” The house opened on 
Easter Monday, with a Melodrame 
by Planché, called “ The Mountain 
Hut,” and an Extravaganza by Mon- 
crieff, under the title of “The Epping 
Vhunt.”.) The first is very much in 
the style of five thousand other 
adaptations from the French Stage ; 
but the latter possesses more origi- 
pality, and an infinite deal of whim. 
Wilkinson has been playing Popeseye. 
a silly butcher from Newgate Market, 
in a Burlettacalled “ More Frightened 
than Hurt ;” and Hookey Walker, in 
“A Walk for a Wager.” He appears 
to have been a great favourite. “ Black 
Beard” is performed very effectively, 
and with excellent scenery. Mr. 
Campbell, who personates the hero, 


is a clever performer in melodrame, 
though his style smacks strongly of 
vulgarity. A Pantomime has just 
been produced; the name of which 
we forget. It has merit in its way, 
Jemima Scott is a lovely Columbine, 
and Hfartland a humorous Clown ; 
but, the Harlequin ought to be sent 
to the right about. There are some 
smart hits introduced at the riyal 
Ham-and-Beef vendors, Mr. Epps and 
his competitors ; and a capital Mor. 
ris-Dance. Mrs. Egerton is now 
acting Madge Wildfire in the “ Heart 
of Mid Lothian.” Poole’s “ Intrigue” 
has been brought forward, under the 
title of “The Bath Road.” Keely 
plays much better in it than wo 
thought him capable of; but, why 
does not Mr. Egerton provide other 
representatives for Rambleton and 
Varnish ? Messrs. Elliott and Mor- 
daunt would be deemed coarse at 
Wapping. 


COBURG THEATRE. 


This is the prettiest theatre in the 
metropolis; the dresses astonish us 
by their splendour ; and the scenes 
are painted in a masterly style: but, 
having said thus much, our stock of 
commendation is exhausted. As lite- 
rary compositions, the pieces pro- 
duced are utterly contemptible, and 
the performers, for the most part, are 
suited to the pieces. From this 
censure we must except T. P. Cooke, 
Sloman, H. Beverly, and H. Kemble. 
Poor Kemble! little as we admire him, 
we are sorry to find him in such 
company. We saw him the otbet 
night in a piece called “ Korastikan, 
Prince of Assassins ; or, The Dreaded. 
Harem.” Whatasuperb title! There 
he was, roaring away to the refined 
inhabitants of Lambeth Marsh, i0 
the identical black scratch with which 
he sv horrified us at Drury Lane three 
yearsago. “Let him to the barbet’s.” 
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Wrobincial Drama. 


THE YORK CIRCUIT. 


The Theatres of York, Hull, 
Wakefield, and Doncaster, have been 
engaged by Mr. Mansel, who, since 
the death of the late lessee, Mr. 
Fitzgerald, has conducted them for 
the benefit of his widow. I know 
nothing of Mr. M. in his capacity of 
manager; but, I recollect he some 
time ago made a spirited stand against 
a clergyman at Sheffield, who had (to 
use a mild term,) the bad taste to 
attack from the pulpit, the dramatic 
exhibitions of that town.* Sanguine 
hopes it appears are entertained that 
his exertions will tend to revive the 
love for the Drama, which many are 
of opinion is visibly on the decline. 
He has already engaged Messrs. 
Calvert, Wilders, Yarnold, Hammond, 
Rayner, Balls, Downe, Kelly, Bland, 
Prichard, Andrews, Elston, Willis, 
Remington, W. Remington, Smith, 
Hope, Morelli, Dunbledon, Bywater, 
and J. Williams ;—-Mesd™** Weston, 
Darnley, Balls, French, Andrews, 
Rayner, and Webster ; — Misses 
Chester, (from D. L.) Hammersley, 
Scruton, and Green.—I subjoin a 
brief description of the several The- 
atres in the York Circuit, which has 
long been a sort of nursery for the 
London houses; and has sent more 
good actors to town, than any other 
in the kingdom 


1. Theatre Royal, York. This isa 
spacious house, something in the style 
of the old Haymarket. The decorations 
and Box panels are very beautiful ; 
the colours, blue and white, with gilt 
burnished mouldings. The Scenery 
(particularly the architectural part of 
it) is excellent, and reflects great 
credit on the artist, Mr. Thomas 


* Vide British Stage, Vol, ii. p. 277. 
Vol. V. 


Willis, who travels with the Company. 
The Band is numerous, and highly 
respectable. The regular season 
commences at the Spring Assizes ;— 
the House is also open at the Races, 
and in the Summer Assize week, It 
will contain about £160. Prices of 
Admission: Dress Boxes, 4s. Upper 
Boxes and Pit, 2s. 6d. First Gallery, 
1s. 6d. Upper Gallery, 1s. 


2. The Theatre Royal, Hull, was 
built some years since by Mr.John Wil- 
kinson, then manager of the circuit. 
It stands in Humber Street; and is 
a noble and lofty building, with a 
handsome colonnade of stone extend- 
ing along the line of entrance, the 
interior of which contains a lofty 
Hall, and a Stair-Case, leading to the 
Saloon and Box Lobby. Theaudience 
part consists of two entire Circles of 
Boxes ;—Uppér Boxes or Slips on 
each side ; a very capacious Pit, and 
a first and second Gallery.—The 
Painting and Gilding are of the most 
splendid order; and the Ornaments 
of first-rate taste and elegance. The 
whole is, illuminated by a profusion of 
wax lights, suspended round the tiers 
of Boxes and Galleries, in brilliant 
glass chandeliers. The Scenery is 
admirable. The Stage is very exten- 
sive and commodious, and is admitted 
to be one of the best in the country. 
This ‘Theatre is well supported. The 
season commences in November, and 
ends the latter end of April, or 
beginning of May. It contains about 
£240. 


3. The Wakefield Theatre is an ele- 
gant little structure, situated in the 
handsomest street in the town, and has 
a very pretty appearance outside. The 
interior is tastefully decorated, and 
has one circle of Boxes, a Pit, anda 
Gallery. The house is open only 
one month in the year, during which 
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time the company perform every night, 
and generally to excellent houses. 
The season begins in August, and 
closes at the commencement of Don- 
caster Races. Holds £70. The above 
Theatres are the property of Mr. 
-John Wilkinson, the York Patentee. 


4. The Doncaster Theatre is by far 
the most elegant for its size in the 
kingdom. During the period of Mr. 
Wilkinson’s management, it was merely 
a neat, plain structure; but, in the 
first year of Mr. Fitzgerald’s lease, 
many admirable improvements were 
effected. An cutirely new Stage was 
erected ; to which was added superb 
Scenery, and wings to correspond with 


any change. The green curtain was 
replaced by an elegantly painted one, 


having in the centre the Doncaster 
Arms, neally emblazoned. The au- 
dience part was rendered much more 
convenient, and decorated in a bril- 
Jiant and tasteful manner; so that the 
fout ensemble is the most pleasing that 
ean be imagined. ‘The exterior was 
improved by the addition of a hand- 
some stone colonnade, surmounted by 
balustrades; and a flight of steps, 
with fanciful iron railings, to the Box 
entrance. ‘This bouse stands in the 
Market-Place, and is certainly a very 
great ornament to that part of the 
town. It is the property of the 
Corporation, the most wealthy body 
in the kingdom, and one of the most 
liberal. — T heatricals are very fashion- 
able here, and are well attended 
throughout the season, which com- 
mences at the Races, and terminates 
in November. Holds about £100. 


3. The Leeds Theatre, which is now 
open under Decamp, stands in a 
most unpleasant situation, called 
Hunslet Lane; and is remarkable 
only for its black and dirty outside, 
(from its vicinity to the Coal Staiths,) 
aud its lofty interior, which has bcen 
handsomely decorated by Mr.-Willis, 
Aut without much effect, which indecd 


the formation of the house is badly 
calculated to produce. Mr. Fitz. 
gerald succeeded in making theatricals 
fashionable in Leeds, in spite of the 
bad Theatre, and the still worse 
site, which is remote from the 
genteel part of the town; and the 
result was a desire in the inhabitants 
to witness the performances in 
more commodious house, and in a 
less objectionable situation. A sub. 
scription was accordingly opened for 
the purpose, and soon filled ; but, as 
yet, there is no new Theatre. The 
audience part of the Hunslet Lane 
House contains, a Circle of Lower 
Boxes, Side Slips, a Pit, and two 
Galleries. The Season is from June 
until August.—Holds £110. 


6. The Sheffield Theatre was added 
to the York Circuit by Mr. Fitz- 
gerald, but, will not be occupied by 
Mr. Mansel. It stands in Norfolk 
Street. In the front is the Assembly 
Room: the Theatre is continued 
behind it, and forms the entire side 
of a short street. It is a heavy, 
old-fashioned, gloomy building out 
side; and the interior is not in the 
light, airy style of our more modern 
places of amusement. It, however, 
is well adapted for seeing and hearing. 
It has one circle of Dress Boxes, with 
side slips; a large Pit; and one of 
the best Galleries in the kingdom, 
which is the principal support of the 
house, it being almost invariably well 
filled. he decorations are princi- 
pally white, relieved with blue, and 
gilded mouldings; which, when con- 
trasted with the dark cloud of Shef- 
fielders, with black faces, in the 
Gallery, bas a most ludicrous effect. 
The Season commences in October, 
and terminates the latter end of De- 
cember. Prices of admission :— 
Boxes 4s. Pit and Upper Boxes 3s 
Gallery 1s.—Contains £140. The 
principal performers under Mr, Filz- 
gerald’s management were 
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Mr. Fitzgerald Mr. Neville. 
— Mansel — Cowell 

— Carter — Stanley 
— Foster Miss Diddear 
— Humby Mrs. Bailey 
— Bailey — Humby 
— Mallinson Miss Waldron. 
— Butler — Wood 
— Cowan — Forbes 
— Cummins Mrs. French 
— Remington Miss Greville 
— Kilner — Green 


— H. Wallack Mrs. Stanley: 


The house will open in October, 
under the management of Deeamp, 
who is now re-decorating it. 

THEATRICUS. 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne.—Thetheatre 
here (which belongs to a company of 
100 praprietors,) was built by Mr. 
David Hutchinson, and opened in 
1789. Itstandsin Mosicy Street; and, 
if not the most capacious, is pro- 
bahly as convenient for a moderate 
audience as any Theatre in the north 
of England. Its frontis adorned with 
festoons, and dramatic emblems, beau- 
tifully formed: the scenery was re- 
painted in 1817, by Mr. Dixon of 
London. The house is lighted by a 
large chandelier of gas, suspended 
from the ceiling—Holds £140.—It 
has now been for three years under 
the management of Mr. Decamp, 
who has brought forward the new 
pieces in afar better style than the 
Newcastle audiences were accustomed 
to see in the time of S. Kemble and 
Macready. I am happy tostate that the 
season just ended has been more pro- 
ductive to him than any of the pre- 
ceding.Opens Dec. 26th, and closes 
about May. Performances also during 
the Races and Assizes, when London 
performers appear. Boxes, 3s. Pit, 2s. 
Gallery, 1s. 

THEATRICUS. 


Edinburgh.—On the 2nd of May, 
Young terminated an engagement 
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here, as Oakley and Meagrim, A 
curious contest took place on the oc- 
casion, which is worth recording. 
Mr. Alexander, who has been for some 
years past a member of the Company, 
was announced for the part of Sir H. 
Beagle; but, before the curtain rose, 
Mr. Murray, the acting-manager, came 
forward, and announced that he had 
suddenly withdrawn from the com. 
pany: he therefore begged permission 
to play the character himself. A far-. 
ther explanation seemed to be desired 
by the audience; but, Murray begged 
them to wait till the play was 
ended, when they would probably 
hear an account of the affair from Mr. 
Alexander in person. Accordingly, 
on the fall of the curtain, there was a 
general call for the deserter, who, upon 
this, rose in a corner of the Pit, and 
entered into a statement of the causes. 
which had indueed him to secede from: 
the Company. He said that,in March 
last, he applied to Mr. Murray to ad- 
vance his salary, for the ensuing 
Season, from £2 10s. to £3 per week, 
which Mr. Murray refused to do, 
doubtless thinking that he would con- 
tinue to perform on the old terms, 
rather than give up bissituation. He, 
however, announced his determination 
to quil the Company; but, was subse- 
quently led to believe that Mr. Murray 
intended to grant the required in- 
crease. He, in consequence, relin- 
quished some other arrangements 
which he had formed, and considered 
himself engaged for the next Season ; 
when, on the morning of May the 
be received a letter from Mr. Murray, 
declining altogether to accede to his 
wishes. Indignant at this treatment, 
he resolved not to play any more ; and 
refused even to appear that evening, 
though he was announced for Sir H. 
Beagle. He conclyded by apologising 
to the audience for occupying so much 
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oftheir time; admitted that his con- 
duct in throwing up his engagement 
had been somewhat hasty; but, con- 
tended that he was still entitled to 
take his benetit.—Mr. Murray,in reply, 
denied the correctness of many of Mr. 
Alexander’s statements; dwelt upon 
the inconvenience which his abrupt 
secession from the Theatre had oc- 
casioned; and appealed to the audience 
whether he could fairly be expected to 
grant a benefit toa performer who had 
conducted himself in so irregular a 
manner. Here the affair terminated 
for the evening; but,a day or two 
after, Alexander put forth a Statement 
of Facts, which was replied to by the 
manager ; and, for a short time, the 
business engrossed the attention of all 
the Danglesin Edinburgh. Opinions 
were divided upon the merits of the 
case ; though it seems tohave been uni- 
versally admitted that, however tem- 
porising and vexatious Mr. Murray’s 
conduct might have been, nothing could 
justify the abrupt way in which Alex- 
ander quitted his post.—On May loth, 
he took his benefit at the Pantheon, 
(whichis nowstyled the New Theatre,) 
and had a crowded house. He has 
since assumed the management of the 
Carlisle Theatre. 

On the sth of June, a performance 
took place for the benefit of Mr. and 
Mrs. Berry, formerly members of the 
Company. Berry was once a favourite 
actor of low comedy, and singer of 
comic songs here; but, dissipation 
destroyed his health, and led him into 
such irregularities, that he was sent 
adrift. He then commenced stroller, 
and underwent many hardships; till, 
having pledged himself to renounce 
his habits of drunkenness, the manager 
resolved to give him another trial, and 
he again appeared beforean Edinburgh 
audience, in May, 1816. He, how- 
ever relapsed, and had not been heard 


of for some time; when he was once 
more brought to the recollection of 
the public, by the following notice :— 


To the Public. 

It having been reported that Mr, 
Berry, formerly of the Theatre. 
Royal, was sinking under the pressure 
of want and sickness, equally desti. 
tute of food and lodging, inquiry was 
made, and he was found, stretched 
upon a sack, literally perishing for the 
want of sustenance; his wife havin 
been previously removed from him, 
rendered delirious by extreme misery, 
Immediate relief being affurded, it is 
to provide a small fund for the sup. 
port of the few remaining days that 
may be allowed to these unfortunates, 
that the public of Edinburgh is soli- 
cited to support the Benefit allotted 
for that purpose, on Saturday evening 
next, (June 9th) at the Theatre- 
Royal, when will be performed the 
new National Play, called ‘* The An. 
tiquary,” to which will be added, 
“Three Weeks after Marriage.”— 
Any Lady or Gentleman wishing to 
ascertain the truth of the above state- 


ment, is respectfully referred to Mr, 
Murray. 


The performance accordingly took 
place, and was well attended. A day 
or two after, poor Berry expressed 
his sense of the kindness thus shewn 
him, in the following terms :— 


Mr. Berry requests permission to 
offer his heartfelt thanks for the kind 
assistance which the public has so 

enerously extended to bim and Mrs. 
ccten. whose unhappy situation pre- 
cludes her joining in this inadequate 
expression of humble gratitude.— 
Should they be permitted to survive 
the effects of that extremity of want 
and misery, from which they have 
been so liberally relieved, Mr. BER- 
ry’s future conduct shall evince, what 
words cannot express,—the deep an 
grateful sense he entertains of “ 
charity by which he and his poor wile 
have been preserved. 

Royal Infirmary, June 11, 1821. 


The Pantheon is advertised for sale, 
with three Shops and a Dwelling- 
house contiguous. 

Dublin. — Mrs. H. Siddons com- 
menced a series of performances here 
on the isth. of June, as Juliet. The 
Saloon, having at length been = 
pleted, was opened the same evening 
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Tt is @ handsome apartment, 56 feet 


‘long by 34 broad. Yates made his 


first appearance in *‘ Cozening” on 
the 20th. ‘* Midas” has been pro- 
duced, but does not seem to be very 
attractive. The andience hissed lusti- 
ly when a child was exhibited as the 
representative of Cupid, suspended a 
fearful height in the air by a slender 
wire. Such perilous exhibitions ought 
not to be permitted. 


Shrewsbury.—Early in the mor- 
ning of Tuesday, June 5, part of the 
Southern wall of the Theatre here 
gave way, and falling on the roof of 
an adjoining house, buried beneath 
the ruins its occupants, viz. Edward 
Davis, alabouring man, with his wife 
and two children, who were all in bed 
together in the garret. The father, 
mother, and eldest child were killed ; 
but the youngest, an infant at the 
breast, providentially escaped with 
scarcely a scratch, by two spars 
having met over it, and protected it 
from the fragments. The house con- 
tained several other inmates, who 
were all more or less injured, but 
none dangerously. The edifice, of 
which the fallen wall formed a por- 
tion, is a very ancient structure of 
red stone, and was formerly called 
Charlton Hall, being inhabited by 
the Shropshire family of Charlton, 
The building was 
originally erected in the 13th cen- 
tury; but has at -different- periods 
been dismantled; and the part oc- 


cupied as a Theatre is all that 
remains. 


Chester.—The house opened for 
the Race-Week on the 7th May: 
Miss Brunton, Wilson the rope- 
dancer, and Ramo Samee, the prin- 
cipal attractions. The Circus opened 
at the same time, where “ Timour 


the Tartar” has been played in capital 
style. 


Hexham.—Ingleby, the conjurer, 


is manager of a Company performing 
here, and at the neighbouring towns. 


His daughter supports the principal 
female parts. 


Stafford.—We have had a short 
and pretty successful season here, the 
performances being warmly patronised 
by Lord and Lady Anson, and Lord 
and Lady Dartmouth. H. Johnston 
and Clara Fisher were the Stars, and 
the principal novelty, ‘“‘ Mirandola.” 
The house closed, on the benefit- 
night of Stanton, the manager, May 
the 21st, and on the 24th the company 
opened at Newport. They proceed 
to Newcastle-under-Lyme the second 
week in August, when the races 
commence. Stanton tried a Winter 
season there, this year, but without 
much success. H. Johnston played 
three nights, and Aladdin” was 
brought out in good style. 


Derby.—A farce has been pro- 
duced here, with the epithet new 
prefixed. It is, however, nothing 
more than a revivification of a piece 
played at the Haymarket in 1811, 
under the title of “ The Outside 
Passenger.” The names of the 
characters have been changed, and a 
few alterations made in the dialogue. 


Bath.—The season terminated 
June llth, when a speech was de- 
livered by Charlton, announcing that 
Hamblin and Lydia Kelly are engaged 
for the whole of next season. Mea- 


-dows, who proceeds for three years to 


Covent Garden, personated Sharp, 
in the “ Lying Valet,” and spoke a 
few farewell lines written for the 
occasion. “Marino Faliero” has 
been twice played here, but with no 
success. Sowerby was the Doge ; and 
the acting-version of the Tragedy 
differed somewhat from that adopted 
at Drury Lane. Upon the whole, 
the past season has been a very in- 
different one, both in point of actors 
and pieces. 
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LITERARY AND THEATRICAL 
INTBLLIGENCE. 


The first number of a new monthly 
work, enlitled “ The Drama; or, The- 
atrical Pocket-Magazine,” appeared 
on the Ist of June. 


A Second Volume of the Comedies 
of Aristophanes, translated by T. 
Mitchell, M. A. is in preparation. 


A new edition of Malone’s Shak- 
speare, in 21 Vols. 8vo. is passing 
through the press, under the care of 
his executor, Mr. Boswell, to whom 
all the materials collected, were be- 
queathed, with an injunction that 
they should be applied to the contem- 
plated purpose. 


A few curious Notices of the Chinese 
Drama occur in Sir G. Staunton’s 
Jately-published Narrative of a Chi- 
nese Embassy. 


Some alarm has been excited 
amongst the London booksellers, 


proprietors of copy-rights, by the 
system pursued at Paris, (particularly 
by Galignani,) of printing the works 
of popular English authors at a cheap 
rate, which find their way into this 
country in great quantities, to the 
incalculable injury of the trade. The 
poems of Moore, Byron, &c. have 
been published in this manner ; and we 
are told that Galignani lately com- 
menced an edition of the Scotch 
Novels, but was persuaded to desist, 
by adouceur sent from the proprietors, 
It may be observed, that although 
these French editions are cheap, when 
cowpared with the prices at which 
the works they contain are published 
in London, they are by no means 
vended at so low a price as might be 
expected, when the rate of labour, &e. 
in France, and the circumstance of the 
venders being at no expense for copy- 
right, are taken into, consideration, 


Mr. Soane, we hear, bas undertaken 
the Editorship of “ Gold’s London 
Magazine.” 


The following valuable Collection of Old Plays was sold by Mr. Sotheby on 


the istof May. We annex the Prices. 


*,* Purchasers’ Names are in Jtalics. 
Arinin’s * Two Maids of Moreclacke,” 1609; Title-page M.S. 


valiant Welsbman,” 1615. [7 riphook.) ....... 
*“ A Pleasant, Conceited Comedy, wherein is shewed 


how a Man may 


choose a good Wife from a bad.” 1630. [Rodd.] ....... 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s Philaster,” Ist. Eprt. [Heber.] .. ..... 8 0 
Chapman’s May-Day,” 1611. [ T'riphook. } 010 6 
** Conspiracy and Tragedy of Byron,” 1608. [7riphook.]}... 0 17 0 
“ Bussy D’Ambois,” 1608. [Heber.] ......... 016 0 

— Jonson and Marston’s “ Eastward Hoe,” 1605. Several 
Day’s ** Humour out of Breath,” 1608. [7riphook.) 1 6 0 
Decker and Webster’s Northward Hoe,” 1607. 1:15 0 
Every Woman in her Humour,” 1609. [ Heber.) mina 
Every Man out of bis Humour.” Imperfect. [Nares.] @ 
Englishmen for my Money,” 1616. [Rodd.] .. ....... 
Exchange Ware at Second Hand,” 1615. 
Fletcher’s “* Woman-Hater,” 1607. Imperfect. 017 0 
** Fair Maid of the Exchange,” 1607. [Heber.] ....... me 
Heywood’s ** Love’s Mistress,” 1636. Lieber 4 
Golden Age.” No Title. [ 0 16 


Carried over £32 6 © 


: 
; 

; 
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Brought over .........0... £32 6 0 
Heywood’s “ Silver Age,” 1613. [Rodd.] _ ..... £2 2 0 
¢ Brazen Age,” 1613. [ Heber. 3 0 
“ King Edwarc the Fourth,” 2 pts. title damaged. 4th Eprr. 
Four ’Prentices of London,” 1615. [ Heber.]}.. ... .... 013 0 
* History of the Two Valiant Knights, Sir Clyomon, Kuight of the 
Golden Shicid, Son to the King of Denmark, and Clamydes, the 
White Knight, Son to the King of Suavia,” 1599. [Curzon.¥] .........12 12 0 


“ Hans Beer-pot, his invisible Comedie, of ‘ See Me, and See Me Not 2 
acted in the Low Countries by an bonest Company of Health-Drink- 


ers. By Dabridgcourt Belcbier.” 1618. [Lowndes.] 6 2 € 
Jouson’s ** Case Is Altered,” 1609. [Rhodes.] 0 
Middleton’s “ ‘Trick to Catch the Old One,” 1608. [Heber.]............... 212 6 
“ Family of Love,” 1608. [Lomwndes.] .. 411 0 

Marston’s Insatiate Countess,” 16'3,* [Rhodes.] 012 0 
Parasitaster,” 1606. [Rodd 0 6 6 

“What You Will,” 1607. [Rhodes ]....... 

Peele’s Love of King David,” [ Rodd. ]...... 310 9 
Preston’s Cambyses,” b.}. m. d. (Curzon. } 815 0 
Rowly’s “ When you see me, you know me,” 1605, [Curzon.]  ............ 414 6 
Raigne of King Edward LIL.” 1599. (Curzon. 5 0 0 
Seneca’s Octavia,” translated by T. N. b.1. n.d. [Rhodes.] ............ 22090 
Shakspeare’s Henry IV.” Part 2. 1600. ....16 @ 

Romeo and Juliet.” Imperfect. (Boswell.) 019 0 

Troilus and Cressida,” 1699. [Boswell.} 10 0 O 
Smith’s “ Hector of Germany,” 1615.¥* 0 
Stills “ Gammer Gurton’s Needle,” b. 1. 1575. (Rodd) © @ 


“ Second Part of the Tragi-Comedy caiied ‘ New-Market Fayre; or, 
Mrs. Parliament’s New Figaryes.’ Written by the Man in the Moon,” 

Tourneur’s Revenger’s Tragedy,” 1607. O 10 

Atheist’s Tragedy,” 1611. [ Heber.) 1 

Tailor’s “ Hog hath lost his Pearl,” 1614. Four leaves M.S. [Field.]... 0 9 

Tomkis’s “ Albumazar,” n.d. [Baldiyn.] 

Wapull’s Tide tarrieth for no Man,” b. 1. 1576. [Curzon.] 1 

Webster’s White Devil,” 1612. O 12 


cen 


nw 
ao 


Damon and Pythias.—“ The Lon- 
don Editors are mistaken, who assert 
that Mr. Shiel had any considerable 
Share in the production of the New 
Tragedy. The scenes in which the 
Courier, and others, so clearly dis- 
covered that gentleman’s ‘ charac- 
teristic manner,’ are wholly Mr. 
Banim’s, of Kilkenny. The Tra- 
gedy was composed, and submitted to 


Mr. Shiel; but that gentleman’s labour 
went, we believe, no farther upon it, 
than suggesting some alterations, and 
executing others.” Dublin Herald, 


The tradesmen of Dublin, it seems, 
are no mean adepts in the art of 
manufacturing the Puff Circumstan- 
tial. The “Hibernian” of the 9th 
of June contained a paragraph to the 


* It was understood in the Auction-Room, that the Plays purchased in this 
name, were destined for the Duke of Devonshire’s Library. 


* It is probable that the name of W.Barkstead originally appeared in the title- 
page of this copy; but, it has been cut out, and that of John Marston in- 
serted in M.S.—Vide “ Biog. Dram.” Art. “‘ Insatiate Countess,” 


* This copy had two title-pages, in different kinds of type. 
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following effect :—“Amongst the many 
parties made to entertain the Patentee 
of the Theatre Royal, on his return 
to Dublin, that given by Messrs. Butler, 
of the Medical Hall, was by far the 
most splendid. The table was co- 
vered with a profusion of all the 
rarities of the season, and the most 
costly viands, Champagne, Madeira, 
&e. flowed in copious libations.”— 
This was the Puff Preliminary. A 
day or two after, Messrs. Butler made 
the Reply Courteous, by inserting in 
“ Carrick’s Morning Post,” a decla- 
ration that, so far from Mr. Harris 
having been thus entertained by them, 
he had never yet had leisure to honour 


them witi his company ; and, even if ° 


he had, they could not have set before 
him so sumptuous a repast, as their 
Cellars at present contain nothing 
but Soda Water, Ginger Beer, and 
Saline Draughts,—which they offer 
to the Public at very Reduced Prices, 
&e. &e. &e. 


An action for Breach of Promise 
of Marriage—Bupp v. Duegern— 
came on in the Court of Common 
Pleas, June 7th. The lady is an 
actress at the Richmond Theatre,— 
the gentleman a hatter in Newgate 
Street. Some curious letters written 
by the Defendant were produced in 
evidence. His Counsel attempted to 
prove the lady’s having admitted that 
a midshipman had slept with her for 
three nights; but, the evidence was 
disbelieved, and the Jury found a 
Verdict for the Plaintiff. Damages, 
£100. On the 14th June, Mr. Nias, 
of the Richmond Theatre, another 
of Miss Budd’s admirers, was charged 
at Guildhall with having threatened 
to destroy Mr. Duggin. 


Miss Macauley has published Pro- 
posals for a public reading of Mas- 
singer’s ‘“ Duke of Milan;” but, 
untoward circumstances have hindered 
the execution of the scheme. 


By a lamentable fatality, all the 


theatrical establishments in America 
seem doomed successively to be 
destroyed by fire. In addition to the 
conflagrations of the kind mentioned 
in our last volume, we have now to 
record the burning of the Southwark 
Theatre, at Philadelphia, one of the 
oldest houses in the Union. The 
fire broke out about three o'clock in 
the morning of Wednesday the 9th 
of May; and in a very short period, 
the Theatre, with five adjoining 
houses, and a distillery, became a pile 
of ruins. ‘The Philadelphia papers 
unanimously coincide in attributing 
this fatal event to incendiaries. The 
building was erected by a Mr. Henry, 
in the year 1773. It afterwards 
became the property of Messrs. Wig- 
nell and Hallam, the former of whom 
was a celebrated performer of the 
character of Darby, and the latter of 
that of Mungo. Among the scenery 
destroyed, was a drop-scene of great 
merit, painted by the unfortunate 
Major André. It represented a stu- 
pendous water-fall. 


“* Lord Byron has, we hear, sent 
over another Tragedy. It arrived 
on Tuesday.”—Guardian, June 2th. 


Mackay, of the Edinburgh Theatre, 
plays Baillie Nicol Jarvie at D. L. for 
Cooper’s benefit on the 3rd of July. 
He is highly admired in the character 
at Edinburgh; and, according to 
rumour, has received a letter from 
JedediahCleishbotham, complimenting 
him on his cleverness, and enclosing 
a present. 


Union Hall, June 11th. — James 
Wilmot, a barber, was brought before 
the magistrates, charged, on the oaths 
of several persons, with throwing @ 
wine-glass from the Gallery of the 
Coburg Theatre, on the night of 
Saturday the 9th, which fell in the 
Orchestra, and seriously injured the 
face of Mr. David Bramah, one of 
the musicians. The managers of the 
Theatre attended; and the magi 
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trates said it was a duty they owed to 
the public to prosecute the offender. 
He was ordered to give twenty-four 
hours’ notice of bail. 


Another of the Drury-Lane poten- 
tates has undergone the punishment 
of horsewhipping ; but, the assailant 
on this occasion did not perform the 
feat so triumphantly as did Mr. Glos- 
sop. The circumstances of the case 
appear to be as follow : — 

A Monsieur Chalons has for some 
time past been exhibiting feats of 
legerdemain at the Adelphi Theatre, 
and Mr. Elliston was desirous of en- 
gaging him to appear at his Masked 
Festival, on the 18th of June. For 
this purpose, he went behind the scenes 
on Thursday the 14th, and made 
overtures to M. Chalons, who, 
however, was deaf to his entreaties, 
and set all his seductive arts at defi- 
ance. This transaction being commu- 
nicated to Mr. Rodwell, one of the 
managers of the Adelphi Theatre, 
who we suppose had some reason for 
disliking Mr. Elliston, he transmitted 
to him the following letter:— 

Sir—I have this moment learned, 
that Jast night you had the temerity to 
intrude yourself on the stage of my 
theatre. That you may not meet with 
any unnecessary mortification, I beg 
to say, that I have left an order at the 


door, that you are not to be admitted 
for the future. 


Iam, Sir, yours, &c. 
June 15, 1821. T. J. RopweELt. 


To this petulant epistle, the Great 
Lessee immediately returned the 
annexed sublime reply: — 


Stratford Place, June 15, 1821. 
_ Ropweti—I have heard of “‘ a puddle 
ina storm,” and a puppy ina passion:— 
at the one I am amused, the other 
I scorn. ELLISTON. 
N. B. Your ignorance prevented 
your giving your address ; I therefore 
send you this note to the theatre, which 
1S not yours, and in which you are now 
infringing your licence. 


This pithy retort awoke the ire of 
the warlike Rodwell; and he deter- 


mined to inflict summary chastisement 
Vol. V. 


upon its author. Accordingly, on 
Saturday evening, the 16th, he re- 
paired to Drury-Lane Theatre, ac- 
companied by a friend, Mr. O’Cal- 
laghan, of Gerrard Street, and having 
expressed a wish to see Mr. Elliston, 
they were shewn into his private room, 
Elliston presently made his appear- 
ance, and Rodwell produced the above 
Note, demanding whether he acknow- 
ledged it to be his hand-writing. 
Upon receiving an answer in the 
aflirmative, he immediately began to 
belabour Elliston’s shoulders; but, 
his triumph was of short duration ; 
for, the Great Lessee, drawing from 
his pocket a night-preserver,* felled 
his assailant by a tremendous blow 
on the forehead. Nothing daunted, 
Rodwell sprang up, and renewed the 
attack, but was again floored by his 
adversary’s weapon, aud sported his — 
claret very profusely. O’Callaghan, 
seeing this, became alarmed, and 
seizing Elliston behind, pinioned his 
arms, thus restraining him from doing 
farther mischief. By this time, the 
noise of the fray had alarmed Mr, 
Russell, whv, followed by others, 
rushed to the scene of action, exclaim- 
ing, “ My God, here’s a row!—A 
trespass, a clear trespass!—What! _ 
horsewhip a man in his own house? 
—My God! the Minors are going it 
finely !!!”—The affair now sank into 
a war of words—Elliston insisting 
that he had not been horsewhipped, 
and Rodwell contending that he had; 
till at length, to settle the question, 


~~ Rodwell recommenced the attack; but 


his whip was broken, he was seized, 
and handed over to the custody of 
an officer, who conveyed him to Bow 
Street. Elliston followed, to prefer 
his complaint; and the magistrate 
required Rodwell to enter into his 


* A “night-preserver” is an instru- 
ment formed of several short pieces of 
cane or whalebone, strongly bound 
together, and having a knob ofiron or 
lead at either end. 
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personal recognizance for his appear- 
ance on Monday, to put in ‘bail. 
Accordingly, on Monday the parties 
appeared before Mr. Birnie, as soon 
as he had taken his seat on the bench; 
Elliston with his arm in a sling, and 
a broken horsewhip in his hand; and 
Rodwell with his‘head bound up in a 
large black swathe. Each party was 
attended by a host of friends ; and 
much angry feeling seemed to: exist 
on both sides. The business’ was 
opened by Mr. R. who complained 
that a mis-statement of the affair had 
appeared in the public papers; and 
begged ‘that the evidence taken on 
Saturday might be read by the clerk, 
in order that the press might have a 
correct account. Mr. Elliston ‘also 
made a similar charge against some 


of the Sunday Papers; and these 


mutual complaints gave rise to a great 
deal. of acrimonious altercation ; ‘in 
the course of which Mr. Elliston 
observed, “‘ I fancy, Mr. Rodwell, 
you will not be in a hurry to use 
your horsewhip in such an unwarrant- 
able manner again.”-—“ Indeed I 
shall use it upon the very first man 
who insults me,” replied Mr. Rodwell. 
“TI should have thought;” continued 
Mr. Elliston, “ that your head had 
received sufficient punishment to cool 
any man.”— Sir,” rejoined Mr. 
Rodwell, “ my head will be healed 
long before your back.” After some 
time spent in these kind of replica- 
tions, Mr. Rodwell entered into re- 
cognizances, himséif in-1001. and two 
sureties in 501. cach, to appear at the 
next Westminster Sessions, to answer 
Mr. Elliston’s charge of assault. In 
the first instance he tendered an 
Attorney aud a Publican for his bail, 
both of whom were rejected: the 
former on account of its not being 
usual to receive professional gentle- 
men; and the latter, because he was 
himself under a recognizance for his 
geod behaviour. Oneof Mr, Elliston’s 
sonsWished to prefer another complaint 


against ‘Rodwell, for having caused a 
breach of the peace by threats; dit, 
not being willing to swear that he 
considered his life to be in danger, 
the charge was not proceeded upon, 
Elliston commended his son’s conduct; 
and said he was too brave a lad to be 
afraid of Mr. Rodwell. He also 
begged to state that he was not armed 
with ‘the night-preserver by design, 
nor in expectation of any attack from 
Rodwell, but that he had been in the 
habit of carrying it for eight months 
past, on account of the frequent 
eccurrence of street-robberies. Mr. 
Rodwell’s Counsel reprobated the use 
of so formidable a weapon ; bet, in 
reply to this, the Magistrate observed 
that had Elliston shot a man who 
thus entered his house and attacked 
him, the -action would have been 
perfectly justifiable. The parties 
were then about to leave the office, 
when ‘Rodwell, addressing Elliston, 
said aloud, ‘‘-I suppose, Mr. Elliston, 
you are displaying that broken horse- 
whip ‘here in public, in order to 
convey an idea-that you took it from 
me; but, I beg it may be remembered, 
that I threw it away, and you found 
it.” Elliston replied that he should 
enter into no farther dispute on the 
subject; and thus the matter rests 
at present. 


The following is the account-of the 
affair which Mr. Rodwell complained 
of. It appeared in the “ Times,” 
and was evidently the manifesto of 
the Drury-Lane party:— 


Bow Street. — Mr. Rodwell, the 
manager of the Adelphi Theatre, ac- 
companied by a Mr. O’Callaghan, one 
ofhis performers, called last, Saturday 
evening, about seven o’clock, on Mr. 
Elliston, at Drury-Lane Theatre. As 
soon as he saw Mr. Elliston, who was 
alone in his room, he produceda letter, 
and demanded if Mr. Elliston was the 
writer of it; and being immediately 
answered in the affirmative, called Mr. 
Elliston a rascally scoundrel, and at 
the same moment struck him with ® 
horsewhip. Mr. Elliston, luckily 


having a cane in his hand, with great 
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promptitude avenged the disgraceful 
assault, by giving Mr. Rodwell a 
sound thrashing. Mr. O’Callaghan 
now intervened to save his friend from 
the chastisement he deserved; and Mr. 
Russell, the stage-manager, coming 
in, peace was for a moment restored ; 
till Mr. Rodwell, suddenly rushe 
upon Mr. Elliston, and again struck 
him with the whip. Mr. Elliston 
snatched the whip from him, and broke 
it in pieces; and then, without con- 
descending to take farther personal 
vengeance, committed Mr. Rodwell to 
the custody ofa constable, who brought 
him to Bow Street, when he entered 
into a recognizance of £100 to appear 
at the office this day. 


This statement drew from Mr: Rod- 
well, the following Letter, addressed 
tothe Editor of the Paper :— 


Adelphi Theatre, June 18. 
Srr,—I trust to your impartiality to 
eorrect an account in The Times of 
this day, concerning Mr. Elliston and 
myself.—Of the unfavourable way in 
which my name is mentioned,I shall say 
nothing at present. Atthe proper time 
and place, I shall be able to-satisfy the 
public whether I received the “‘ merited 
chastisement,” or not. I merely wish 
observe that it was not Mr.O’Callaghan, 
of the Adelphi Theatre, who accom- 
panied me; nor was it a “‘ cane” made 
use of by Mr. Elliston, but an instru- 
ment loaded with lead at both ends, 
commonly called. “ a night-protector.” 
Iam, Sir, &e. 
T. J. RopWELL. 


Upon the preceding Statement of 
Facts we have little to observe. The 
conduct of Ellistou in endeavouring 
to entice away a performer from one 
of the Minor Theatres which he affects 
to despise, was exactly in the style of 
all his actions since he became the 


Drury-Lane manager.. We have so. 


often endeavoured to do justice to 
his merits, that we are persuaded our 
readers wish for nothing farther upen 
the subject. As for Mr. Rodwell, we 
eannot refrain from observing, not- 
withstanding his formidable horsewhip, 
that he acted throughout the business 
avery silly part, and has rendered 
himself the Jaughing-stock of the 
fown. If a man will dash his ead 
_ against a stone wall, he can expect 
nO Commiseration for the wounds he 
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will inevitably meet with. We must 
not forget to add, as atrait in Mr. 
Elliston’s character, that, although 
he failed in his attempt to engage 
M. Chalons for the Masked Festival, 
he inserted his vame in the bills ; and. 
with matchless impudence asserted 
that he would exhibit his slight of 
hand. Upon this, Chalons printed 
the subjoined Notice at the head of 
the Adelphi bills :— 


TotsePosuic. M.Chalons, having 
seen his name announced in the Bills 
of the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, 
for the this evening, re- 
spectfully.informs the Nobility and the 

ublic, to prevent any disappointment, 
that his name has been inserted en- 
tirely without his consent; and further 
begs leave to acquaint them, that on 
Friday last he sent Mr. Elliston legal 
nolice, to withdraw his name from the 
Advertisement. 


The Opera of “ Othello,” com 
posed by Rossini, was produced at 
Paris on the 5th of June. Madame 
Pasta played Desdemona, and Garcia, 
Othello. 

Ryley, the comedian, author. ef 
“The Itinerant,” has been circulating 
Proposals at Liverpool, for the es- 
tablishment of an. Academy. The 
opening paragraph will shew the 
nature of his contemplated under- 
taking: 

Tothose Parents and Guardians wid - 
may think proper to. encourage my 
intended plan for the instruction and 
improvement of youth, I beg leave to 
say, that, having through life been an 
attentive observer of Men. and Man- 
ners, my surprise has frequently been 
excited by the coarse and” repulsive 
language and address.of men of high 
respectability and liberal education. 
In endeavouring to trace this toa pro- 
bable cause, it struck me very forcib 
that something might be attempted, 
which would, in a great measure, 
obviate this defect. 


May 5, A young man,. aged 18, 
of a good family, who would have 
been entitled to £25,000 upon coming 
of age, and who was already in pos- 
session of £300 per Annum, com- 
mitted suicide at. the Kean’s-Head 
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Tavern, Russell Court. He was 
articled to an eminent solicitor; but 
taking a fancy to the Stage, he joined 
a strolling company for some time ; 
and on his return to London, took 
up his abode at the above tavern. 
He was found dead in bed, with two 
dirk wounds in his breast, and his 
head nearly severed from his body 
by arazor. A noosed rope lay by 
the bed-side, and a copy of “ Romeo 
and Juliet,” with a leaf turned down 
at the passage, “ Here will I set up 
my everlasting rest.” 

“A Theatre on a minor scale has 
been fitted up by Mr. James O’Brien, 
of Tuckey Street, Cork.’’—Limerick 
Chronicle, April 25. 

“The late king, whose skill in 
musical science is well known, many 
years ago composed an Air, which 
he gave to one of his attendants, 
mamed Bernard; and, on Bicker- 
staffe’s transformation of the “ Village 
Opera” into “ Love in a Village,” it 
was introduced in the character of 
Rosetta, with appropriate words. It 
is the Song commencing, In Love 
Should You Meet a Fond Pair, and 
possesses an ‘ease and simplicity 
worthy the Royal Composer.” 

Geni’s. Mag. April, 1821. 

It is said that Macready is about 
to leave the Stage, and enter the 
Church. He has often declared, he 
would rather be a Curate with £100 
@ year, than an Actor with £1000. 

Miss M. Tree, we hope, is nearly 
recovered from her long indisposition, 
as we see by an Advertisement in the 
“Cambridge Chronicle,” that she is 
engaged to sing at the Concerts there. 

Kean. Our last account of Kean, 
(Vide p. 55,) left him performing at 
New York, in November. The 
principal characters were assumed 
alternately by him and Cooper, the 
American tragedian. On the 28th 


December a public dinner was given 


him by some gentlemen of New York, 
at the City Hotel; and he shortly 


after set out for Philadelphia and 
Boston. His engagement atthe former 


place was to have terminated on the 
Sist of January, when he played 
Othello ; but, on the fall of the cur. 
tain, he was so loudly called for by 
the audience, that he was compelled 
to come forward, and inquire their 
pleasure. A voice from the Roxes 
replied, “ A Re-Engagement ;” and, 
afler a few minutes had elapsed, the 
Manager announced that, though 
Kean had intended to set off for 
Boston on the following morning, he 
had, in compliance with their wishes, 
renewed his engagement for two 
nights more. 

He returned to New York in April. 
A letter from that city says, “The 
English tragedian has given more 
satisfaction than on his first appear- 
ance. His local pronunciation does 
him an injury in this country, where 
we huve the pure English.” During 
the period of his performing at 
Boston, the demand for places was 
so great, that they were disposed of 
by auction, and the amount received, 
over and above the regular prices, 
was appropriated to various charitable 
institutions. The last accounts re- 
ceived respecting him, state that he 
was performing for thirty-five nights 
at the Southern Theatres. 


BIRTH. 

May 9. At Clifton, Mrs. Woulds, of 

the Bath Theatre, of a daughter. 
MARRIAGES. 

April—. At Woodbridge, Suffolk, J. 
Sharpe, Esq. of Islem Hall, New- 
market, to Eliza, 2nd daughter of Lee 
Sugg, the ventriloquist. 

une—.** Lately, in St. Mary-le- 
bone, Harriet, youngest (of fifteen) 
daughter of the original Christopher 
Lee Sugg, the truly celebrated and 
singularly wonderful ventriloquist.” 
ew Times, June 20th 


DEATHS. 
eas 2. At Clifton, aged 82, Mrs. 
10ZZ1. 
May 13. At Brompton, Mrs. Sto- 
race, mother of and Signora 
Storace, 
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Miscellaneous Articles. 


OR 
MY UNCLE. 


To the Editor of the British Stage. With an enclosed M. S. 


Hail, wedded bliss!” 


I. 


About a month ago, my fair wife Kate 
Sat snugly with her husband drinking tea; 
With muffins she took care to fill my plate, 
And I took special care that they fill’d me. 
T ate so hugely at our ¢éte a téte, 
That ’twas indeed a goodly sight to see: 
At least, I thought so ; but my wife (Lord save her!) 
Became enrag’d, and called her man a shaver.¥ 


II. 


“How now!” she cried ; “ must I for ever spread 
“ Fresh butter upon muffin after muffin ? 
“ Why cannot you, like other folk, eat bread, 
“ And not consume a shilling at each stuffing *” 
And, shaking then, most knowingly, her head, 
She gently murmur’d something about cuffing : 
But, I enfore’d the matrimonial law, 
And bade my rib (with sternness) hold her jaw ;+ 


Ill. 


“Must I be pester’d,” cried I, with a frown, 
“ By the continual roaring of thy trumpet ? 
“But I will eat (ay, if it cost a crown!) 
“My fill of roll, of muffin, or of crumpet. 
“No crumb of bread shall with my tea go down ; 
“ And, if you like it not, why you may lump it ;+ 
“ And, be assur’d, however you may squeak, 
“Pil not play Jerry to your Mistress Sneak.” 


IV. 
Oh! had you mark’d how humble she became, 


Oh! had you mark’d what work my words had done, 


Ob! had you mark’d her downcast eye of flame, 
(Her eyes I say not, for she had but one,) 
Ob! had you mark’d the gath’ring blush of shame 


Spread o’er her cheek, |ike ros’d clouds o’er the sun, 
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” You would have own’d that not a dame in high life 
E’er look’d more fair or charmingly than my wife. 


V. 
A mutual pardon settled all the clamour ; 
To please, I thought far better than to vex ; 
Another husband p’rhaps would scold or damn her, 
But, I had always feeling for the sex ; 
. , And, when I saw my subjeets blush or stammer, 
1 was an indulgentissimus Rex : 
Nay, more than once, the trembling dears to please, 
Dve even fall’n before them on my knees. 


VI. 
But, to my subject. Down we sat at table, 
And I pull’d out a vilely-scrawl’d M.S. ; 
Then, alter’d it as well as I was able, 
And sent it to you in its novel dress. 
*T was much extended ; thus ’twas reasonable 
That I should wish to see it in the press: 
| | So, if you bave perchance a vacant page, 
Be pleas’d to pop it in the Stace! 


M. S. 
Sketch of my Uncle Matthew, Tragedian, Comedian, and Bon-vivant. 
} “A kind, good man, even towards his foes ; 
} “An honest knave, all goodness, and all~-nose.” 
Anon. 
1. 
My Uncle Matthew was a knowing wight, 
Who made an hour pass quickly as a minute ; 
; A glass ne’er found much favour in his sight, 
t Unless, perchance, good liquor sparkled in it. 
His nose, at morn, seemed rather blanch’d or white, 
(Mat. sang through it, as sweetly as a linnet ;) 
a} But, noontide saw it purpled: and, its hue 
At sunset, with blue-ruin, chang’d to blue. 


2. 
i *T was like that herb which Pliny calls Polion,§ 
And was indeed a very mighty nose ; 
A nose that barnacles || might joy to lie on, 
| In all the silent “Janguor of repose ;” 


And which, the bees were very apt to fly on, 
Mistaking his proboscis for a rose ; 


bid And when his eyes rain’d tears, in drunken freaks, 
His nose was an umbrella to his cheeks. 


— 


t sort of herb, whose leaves ite i ' a 
) | colour at noon, and blue at sunset. sppear white in the morning, of anit 


Vulgarly called spectacles. 
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3. 


For snuff he car’d not ;—never took a preeze 
But once in all bis life; and then, a noise 
(My gentle reader, ’twas no common sneeze) 
Burst through his nose, “as tho’ it did rejoice 
At the birth of a young carth-quake.”* He did please 
To say that snuff would spoil the sweetest voice : 
Indeed, I think, if taken through our throats, 
It might perhaps affect the higher notes. 


4, 


But, this deep question I must leave at rest, 
And turn again to uncle:—he ne’er smok’d, 
For the same reason ;—nay, he oft confest 
(Tho’ on my soul, I think old Matty jok’d) 
That smoking once so touch’d him in the chest, 
That like a dying frog his voice had croak’d. 
But, he disclos’d to me, at Truefit’s wig-sale, 
He lov’d a quid—particularly pigtail. 


5. 
Yet, in his youth, fair dames on Mat. did look 
With fondness and affection ; for, he seem’d 
More beautiful than Cupid when he took 
The form of young Ascanius ; nor deem’d 
That his blue eye, as clear 2s summer-brook, 
Would change so quickly then; nor ever dream’d 
That many a vile and villanous carbuncle 
Would soon usurp the nasus of my Uncle. 


6. 


My muse shall now relate how this befel ; 
(She’ll be minute, and sing it to a letter ;) 
There was a lady, whom he lov’d as well 
As his own life,—or, even, rather better. 
He felt quite queerish,—why he could not tell, 
But, love had bound poor Matty with a fetter, 
And ne’er would let his prisoner from him go: 
Thus was my uncle both in Jove and limbo. 


7. 


The lady scorn’d him; for, his fortune then 
Was like his nose at sunset-—rather blue ; 
And though she lov’d all comely-visag’d men, 
She thought a fortune very pretty too. 
So, when he ask’d, with breathless whisper, “ When?” 
She coully answer’d, ‘ What is that to you?” 
These harsh words stunn’d him quite; and then, unthinking, 
To drown his grief, he took—he took—to drinking. 


* Vide “ Childe Harold,” Canto 3. 
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8. 


He now turn’d stroller, and play’d tragedy, 
But, never caus’d a single soul to weep ; 
He was all goodness,—tears he could not see; 
So some folks fell a-laughing, some asleep. 
Enacting once Macbeth most touchingly, 
He heard a snore unmusical and deep ; 
And cried (astonish’d at the nasal thunder) 
“Can these things be without our special wonder ?” 


9. 


His fav’rite part was Richard, “ with a song ;” 
In sooth, he look’d as gloomy as Old Nick ; 
And, oft be heard, whilst sauntering along, 
The little blackguards shouting, “‘ Here comes Dick '” 
Thus was he forc’d tu greet the breechless throng, 
Not with vain words, but with a feeling kick: 
And so, whene’er his nose provok’d their laughter, 
His foot provok’d the partes that lie after. 


10, 


I saw him once play Falstaff, with applause, 
To the Prince Hal of Mr. Patrick Kelly ; 
When, lo! the union of rags and straws, 
That was design’d to represent his belly, 
Fell on the Stage—(I know not from what cause ; 
Yet, this isa true story which I tell ye ;) 
But having coolly girded up his haunchb, 
He, ’fore the audience, stuff’d again his paunch. 


11. 


I cannot say his Hamlet pleased me much,— 
“Twas more an antique Roman than a Dane ;” 
His acting in the character was such 
As I, for one, ne’er wish to see again: 
He never offer’d one redeeming touch, 
To save it from damnation ;—all was vain. 
Whoe’er can praise his Hamlet must be mad: 
Tho’ Uncle play’d it, it was very bad. 


12. 


I will not hide his faults, nor falsehoods tell, 
Nor basely rob poor Matthew of his meed ; 
Old Absolute he acted passing well, 
And then was very absolute indeed. 
As Major Sturgeon he did much excel ; 
And nothing could his Cockletop exceed: 
At least, I said so some few years ago ; 
But, P’ve seen MunmeEn since, and now say, “No!” 
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At length, mine unele gain’d a legacy 
Of full Two Hundred Sterling pounds a year ; 
And then be left the Stage, and now lives free, 
Without a trouble, and without a fear, 
Save when a thought of one lov’d tenderly 
Springs from his heart, and melts into a tear ; 
Yet, oft-times, when ’tis rising in his throttle, 
He drives it downward with his friend—the bottle. 


REVIEW OF THE PERIODICAL 
PRESS. 


No. 15. Newspapers. (Continued. ) 


2. The Morning Post. I find I 
must be more brief in my notices of 
the remainder of these journals, than 
I have been in my remarks on the 
“Old Times,” or the “line will stretch 
out to the crack of doom.” Indeed, 
though the faults of some of them are 
glaring enough, they are still so much 
less conspicuous in mischief than that 
publication, that fewer words will 
suffice to do them justice. —Foremost 
in the ranks of dulness and folly 
stands The Morning Post. This 
paper, once the mouth-piece of Whig 
Opposition, has for some years past 
been a thick-and-thin supporter of 
the Tories. Professedly, at least, a 
supporter; but, I am inclined to 
think that it has done them great 
mischief. 
and independent spirit can wade 
through its columns of silly decla- 
mation without feeling his understand- 
ing insulted. “The gorge rises” at 
such bare-faced, palpable, shameless 
attempts to shew that “ whatever is, 
is right;” and the outrageous tone of 
ultra-loyalty adopted, serves only to 
disgust, instead of convincing ; since 
ud is plainly to be seen that were 
ministers to propose the decimation 


of the whole nation, the Editor of 
Vol. V. 


No man of common sense — 


this paper would undertake lo defend 
the proposition, and urge much 
weighty argument in support of its 
propricty. Such is the character of 
its politics. Its Poetry, Theatrical 
Criticisms, and other lighter articles 
are equally contemptible; so that the 
Morning Post 


‘In verse and prose is own’d, without 
dispute, 

“Through all the realms of nonsense 
absolute.” 


It is, however, much read by old 
ladies of both sexes, fops, fribbles, 
ultra-dandies, and milliners, to whom 
it recommends itself by frothy de- 
scriptions of dresses worn at Court, 
and of Fashionable Assemblies, at 
which were present Lady Castlereagh, 
the Duke of Wellington, and Mr. 
John Brown—the said Mr. John 
Brown paying handsomely for the 
honour of seeing his name in such 
distinguished society. This is all E 
have to say of the Morning Post ; 


. but, it would be doing my readers 


wrong, were I to close the notice 
without quoting an epigram by the 
author of the “ Bath Guide,” which 
though, in sooth, not very novel, is 
about the smartest and truest thing I 
ever met with: 


You say, my friend, that every day, 
Your company forsaking, 

In quest of news I haste away, 
The Morning Post to take in. 
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But, if nor news nor sense it boast, 

Which all the world agree in, 

I don’t take in the Morning Post, 

The Morning Post takes me in. 

3. The Morning Chronicle. This 
is the avowed organ of the dull set of 
men who style themselves Whigs, and 
enjoys a more extensive circulation 
than any other daily paper, except 
the “ Old Times.” It bas somehow 
or other acguired a reputation for 
smartness, though I have diligently 
Jooked into its columns for several years 
past, without discerning a glimpse of 
anything like wit. The Whigs have a 
knack of arrogating to themselves 
with brazen impudence, the possession 
of every species of talent; and the 
confident manner which their 
claims are put forward, has the effect 
of imposing upon the weak minds of 
thousands who are either unable or 
uawilling to examine into the sound- 
ness of their pretensions. It is this 
kind of management which has gained 
for the Chronicle the reputation of 
smartness; but, in reality, its attempts 
in this way are generally most impo- 
tent,—scarcely superior to the kindred 
eflorts of the Morning Post. 

Its polilicalessays are distinguished 
by an unvarying tene of peevish com- 
plaint, which is excessively ridiculous ; 
and the petty manner in which it 
pries into abuses, and nibbles at the 
extravagance of Ministers, is per- 
fectly contemptible. Ls there an 
unnecessary water-gloset erected at 
Windsor, an old garden-wall pulled 
down at Brighton, or a supernume- 
rary scullion added to the Establish- 
ment at Carlton House,—theChronicle 
can be witty and eloquent, in its 
small way, apon such important sub- 
jects for weeks together; while affairs 
cf moment are completely avoided, or 
drivelled over in a puling style worthy 
only of a radical in his dotage. There 
are few things so amusing as the 
efforts which the Chronicle is con- 
tinually making to trim skilfully 
between the Whigs and the Reformers. 


No two beings can be more com. 
pletely opposed to each other than t 
haughty Whig and a levelling Radical- 
yet the poor Chronicle has to aim “ 
conciliating the favour of each party 
while it often unavoidably offends 
them both. Upon the voracious 
avidity with which the Chronicle 
gulps down any piece of intelligence, 
however improbable, which it deems 
unfavourable to the Ministry, it is 
unnecessary to dilate. It has 0 
often been exposed, and brought 
ridicule upon the paper, that the 
circumstance is notorious. In its 
Theatrical Criticisms this journal is 
somelimes happy: but, it has an 
evident bias towards everything con- 
nected with Drury Lane ;* and the 
Editor’s intimacy with the writers 
about town, often compels him te 
puff off compositions which be knows 
are unworthy of his praise. An io- 
stance of this has recently been af- 
forded by the numerous paragraphs 
inserted to bolster up the production 
of his friend Mr. Haines, called 
“Conscience.” 

4. The New Times. ‘This paper 
was originally established by a society 
of auctioneers, under the title of The 
Day; but, being conducted in a 
drivelling manner, it dragged on for 
a long time with a very limited cir- 
culation. About five years ago, the 
editorship was assumed by Dr. 
Stodart, formerly a principal and 
powerful writer in the “ Old Times,” 
since which period its sale has pro- 
gressively increased, and now bids 
fair to rival that of most Morning 


* The manly tone in which Mr. 
Elliston’s unprincipled seizure © 
‘Marino Faliero,” was reprobated, 
formed an honourable exception ; be 
even here, the editor could not wholly 
abandon his customary tone of pa- 
negyric; and after censuring the —~ 
nager’s conduct in producing the 
tragedy, he entered into a eulogy eb 
the manner of its performance, WHC 
was perfectly undeserved and [l- 
diculous, 
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Papers. I confess I feel highly inte- 
rested in, and gratified by, the success 
of this Journal, which offers a most 
excellent antidote to the infamous 
doctrines promulgated and advocated 
by the Radicals’ Times. Its leading 
articles are distinguished by a vigour 
of style, and a soundness of reasoning, 
which do equal honour to the writer’s 
talents and principles ; and it is one 
of the most cheering signs of the 
times, to those who reverence the 
Constitution, to observe the increasing 
estimation in which this Paper is held: 
a pretty strong proof, that the doc- 
trines it supports have not been advo- 
cated ineffectually. Its ‘Theatrical 
Criticisms are frequently distinguished 
by justness and independence ; but, 
the writer’s meaning is so often 
obscured by the floridity of his style, 
as to be almost totally lost under a 
nultitude of useless words and high- 
flown expressions. They are said 
to be the production of a Reverend 
Gentleman,who has distinguished him- 
selfas a Poet of the first order ; but, 
the correctness of this assertion,. EF 
have no means of ascertaining. 

5. The British Press. This paper, 
the property of some booksellers, is 
litle known, and will assuredly never 
acquire a more extensive sale, while 
conducted in so weak a style as it 
is at present. In politics it is a sort 
of second to the Chronicle; but, its 
articles are of the most dull and 
prosing description imaginable : con- 
sisting entirely of that species of 
writing known by the vulgar though 
significant word twaddle. The only 
feature it possesses which can at all 
recommend it to any portion of the 
public, is the attention it pays to Irish 
affairs ; its extracts from the Dublin 
Papers being always very prompt 
and copious. The Theatrical Cri- 
tiques it gives are invariably mere 
fulsome eulogies on every piece per- 
formed, and every performer engaged: 
init, from the representatives of Kings 


- 
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to the representatives of Footmen. 
I know nothing so nauseous: as these 
Slavish, mercenary panegyrics, except 
the political essays of the MorningPost. 

6. The Morning Herald. ‘This 

paper is conducted upon opposition 
principles; but, it is written in a 
manly tone of moderation, and holds 
a respectable rank amongst the daily 
journals.—I am sorry that I cannot 
extend my praise of its manliness, to 
its lighter articles. Its Notices of 
Fashionable Life,—of Hyde Park ow 
a Sunday, &c. &c.—and sometimes 
even its Theatrical Criticisms, display 
an affectation of smartness, and a 
pitiful introduction of French phrases, 
which leads me to imagine that they 
are written by “some foreign valet or 
hair-dresser out of place. In its 
strictures ow the Drama, it is, how- 
ever, comparatively honest; though 
it has onee or twice unluckily criti- 
cised pieces that were never perform- 
ed, and actors ‘vho never appeared : 
but, these are now-a-days thought 
mere trifles. Upon the whole, the 
Herald is one of the best of the 
Morning Prints; and were £ asked 
to recommend a paper, in which 
might be found a fair view of the 
state of things, divested as far as 
possible of rancour and party preju- 
dice, I know not one I could recom- 
mend in preference. 

7. Morning Advertiser. The cir- 
culation of this-paper is principally 
confined to the Mercantile Interest, 
at the Eastern extremity of the Metro- 
polis, to whom it recommends itself 
by its numerous Advertisements rela~ 
tive to Shipping, &e. The leading 
articles are written in a-sensible and 
manly style; but, much of its matter 
is borrowed from other Papers, par- 
ticularly its Theatrical Criticisms, 
which are seldom original. In fact, 
as far as mere writing is concerned,’ 
it holds a rather humble rank; but, 
the persons by whom it is chiefly read, 
are hetter satisfied with details of 
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events, than with long dissertations 
upon them, which often prove nothing 
but the dulness or malignity of those 
by whom they are composed. 

8. The Morning Advertiser. This 
paper is the property of a Club of 
Publicans, and is little known except 
by the frequenters of ale-houses. It 
may be consulted with good effect by 
those who are desirous of gaining 
information relative to Eating-Houses, 
Ham and Beef Shops, Coal-Sheds, 
Green-Stalls, and Liquor-Shops to let, 
which are largely advertised in it.— 
Politics, Anti-Ministerial. 

9. T'heEvening Papers arg in general 
mere echos of those published in the 
morning, and therefore it is needless 
to notice them individually. The 
Courier is the only one conducted 
with great ability, and has a circula- 
tion more extensive than all the rest 
together. The acuteness of reason- 
ing and exuberance of wit, which it 
constantly displays, have deservedly 
gained for it this distinction. There 
is no Journal which has been of more 
signal service to the Constitution in 
times of peril and difficulty, than 
this. The other Evening Papers 
may be briefly dismissed.—T he Globe, 
a double of the British Press, is in 
much esteem as a medium of Literary 
Advertisements. The Star, Traveller, 
and Statesman, are chiefly circulated 
among the party opposed to Govern- 
ment. They distinguished themselves 
by their violence upon the late dis- 
gusting question before the House of 
Lords. The Sun is a kind of secon- 
dary Morning Post: it advocates the 
cause of the Ministerial party; but 
with no talent, and consequently to 
very little purpose. The most inde- 
pendent of the Evening Papers, is 
called the True Briton, which was 
established during the Queen’s Trial, 
and attracted some notice at that 
period, by the cerrectness of its 
remarks on the proceedings. 


10. The Sunday Papers. This portion 


of the periodical press, is, with only 
one or two honourable exceptions, a 
national disgrace. Doctrines of the 
most blasphemous and _ treasonable 
description are advocated by it, in 
language of indescribable vulgarity 
and scurrility. The evil must be 
suppressed, and speedily, or a fatal 
blow will be given to the principles 
of the uninformed and uneducated, 
amongst whom these papers princi. 
pally circulate; and whose basest 
passions are flattered and counte- 
nanced by them, with untiring indus. 
try. They who have not looked into 
the matter, can scarcely imagine the 
extent to which the infamy of these 
Papers is pushed. I have now before 
me one of them entitled The Real 
John Bull, in which I find a Song 
commencing thus:— 


If you walk up Pal! Mall, you may pass 
by the gate, 

Where an old hog of sixty still wallows 
in state, 

With his brown wig and stays lac’d 

so tight. 

Half drunk with white brandy, o’er- 
heated by lust, 

This ‘“‘ Faithful Defender” of all that 
is just, 

In a proud Pandemonium, with well- 
guarded doors, 


Is humbugg’d by Statesmen, and 
fondled by Whores, 


For his brown wig, and stays lac’d 

so light. 

I make no comment upon this 
disgusting stuff. I merely ask, Is it 
to be borne that such infamous lan- 
guage should be poured forth every 
Sunday, without interruption, from 
twenty filthy channels, to deluge the 
whole country, and pollute the com- 
munity ? 

There are undoubtedly a few 
exceptions to the general character 
of baseness which distinguishes the 
Sunday press; but, they are only 
exceptions. Amongst these may be 
mentioned The Guardian, which was 
established about two years since, aud 
has supported the cause of order and 
morality with great effect: admirably 
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combining the character of a Political 
Review with that of a Literary Jour- 


nal. 


MOORE IMPROVED. 
To the Editor of the British Stage. 


Sir,—You must know that I am 
a kind of improver upon other men’s 
ideas, much in the same way as the 
Englishman improved upon the 
Frenchman’s invention of a rufile— 
by adding a shirt to it. Thus, when 
I find that any one of our poets has 
hit upon a passable thought, which he 
has not skill enough to express to 
advantage, I take it into my own 
hands; turn, twist, and amplify it; 
and then lay it again before the 
public, repaired and beautified,—as 
the churchwardens say of a parish 
church, I have this morning been 
exercising my ingenuity upon one of 
Moore’s songs, to which I have writ- 
ten a new finale, and flatter myself 
you will think it an improvement. 
At all events, I send it for your con- 
sideration, premising that the first 
verse (marked with inverted commas) 


is Moore’s and the two others, my 
Own. 


“Away with this pouting and sadness ! 

“Sweet girl, will you never give 
o’er? 

“Tlove you by Heaven, to madness! 

“And what can I say to you more? 

. Believe not the old woman’s fabie, 

“That oaths are as short as a kiss; 

‘Dillove you as Ieng as I’m able, 


* And swear for no Jonger than this” — 


If swearing, however, will do it, 
Pll swear without further delay ; 

If you'll be the book P'll go through it, 
And not miss a charm by the way. 
ll swear by those glances so tender, 
Those tresses that curl like the viae, 
hese eyes that are floating ja «pleu- 

dour, 


And the passion that’s pleadins ia 
rine, 


Pll swear by my honest intention, 


y the dart that has wounded us 
both: 


> 
DP}! swear by those lips,—but Lheir 
mention 


{sas goed of itself as an oath: 
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Those lips, whose sweet kiss would 
occasion 


A flame in a bosom of stone, 


Promise more for my passion’s du- 
ration, 


Than all I can swear with my own. 


' If you approve of this specimen 
of my practice, I shall perhaps send 
you some amended versions of Byron, 
Wordsworth, and so on. In the 
mean time, I am your friend, 


Puncn. 


MY POCKET-BOOK,—No. 40. 


’Tis better to be brief than tedious.”’ 
Richard 111. Aet i. Scene 4. 


JOHNSON AND SavaGeE. The Ad- 
verlisement which aunounced the 
original publication of Jubnson’s 
* Life of Savage,” may now be looked 
upon aSaliterary curiosity. I there- 
fore transcribe it from the wrapper 
of the “‘Gentleman’s Magazine” for 
August, 1762. It is very much in 
the style of those notable publications 
which set forth the birth, parentage, 
and education of a malefactor shew- 
ing as how he took to evil courses, 
and came to an untimely end: 


Just published, price 2s. 6d. — An 
Account of the Life of Mr. Richard 
Savage, Son of the Earl Rivers; who 
was, soon after he came into the 
World, bastardised by an Act of Par- 
liament, and deprived of the ‘Title and 
Estate to which he was born; was 
committed by his Mother, the Countess 
of Macciesticld, to a poor woman, to 
be bred up as her own Son; came to 
the knowledge of his real Mother, but 
abandon’d bv her, persecuted, and 
conderan’d for Murder, and, against 
all her endeavours, pardoned ; made 
PocijLaureat to Queen Caroline; be- 
came very eminent for bis 
ot which many are quoted in this 
Work; particularly the Bastard, the 
Wanderer, Volunteer Laureat, and 
Author to be let: went into Wales, 
to be supported a Subscription 
promoted by Mr. Pope; but at last 
died in prison. By Samuet Jonnson, 
M.A. Printed for R. Cave, at St. 
John’s Gate. Where may be had, by 
the same Author, an Account of the 
Life of John Philip Barretier, who 
was Master of Five Languages at the 
Age of Nine Years. Compiled a 
rice 6d. 


his Father’s Letters, &c. 
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American Gratitepe. In 1814, 
an aged widow, a niece of General 
Washington, applied for and received 
parochial relief in the parish of North 
Shields ! 


Mitton. Among the Deaths in 
“Mists Journal” of March 23, 1728, 
is the following: Mrs. Clark, 
daughter of the immortal Milton, 
whose case was so effectually re- 
commended in this paper, as to draw 
on her the bountiful compassion of 
her Majesty, then Princess of Wales, 
and of many eminent persons of 
quality. 


Tue Dame or Epuesvs. A Lady 
of Gioucester, fifty-live years old, 
and only one month a widow, weeping 
a few days since over the tomb of her 
Jate husband, whilst a friend en- 
deavoured to console her, was inter- 
rupted by the Clerk of the Church, 
who, in a half-whisper, said, “ The 
parties are now wailing.’— What 
parlies, Mrs. Clark ?” said her friend. 
“Don’t ask me,” cried the afflicted 
matron, (grief almost choaking her 
utterance,) “I am going to be married 
this morning to Mr. Brown.” 


Toasts AND SENTIMENTS. In an 
American Paper, entitled “ The Rights 
of Man,” printed in Frederick Town, 
Maryland, the printer, John Winter, 
says— 

“ Time not permitting the printer 
of this Paper to join the respectable 
company who dined together on the 
4th of March, he contented himself 
with drinking (alone) in his office 
the following toasts:’—Here follow 
twelve toasts, most of them of a 
political vature. The twelfth is not 
alittle selfish, and somewhat singular: 
viz. ““MyseLr! May the man who 
takes my paper, and wont pay me for 
it, never have money to buy a paper, 
nor a friend to lend him one: may 
he remain as ignorant as that man, 


down yonder, on Bennet’s Creek, 
who never knew there was an Indian 
war.” 


Dress. The “ Universal Maga. 
zine,” for September 1753, contains 
the following Lines, which are en. 
titled “A Receipt for a Modern 
Dress.” It may be amusing to com. 
pare them with the eloquent disserta- 
tions on the subject given in “La 
Belle Assemblée” and other similar 
works, of the present day :— 


Hang a small bugle cap on, as big as a 
crown, 

Snout it off with a flower, vulgo diet 
a pompoon ; 

Let your powder be grey, and braid 
up your hair, 

Like the mane of a colt to be sold ata 
fair. 

A short pair of jumps, half an ell from 
your chin, 

To make you appear like one just 
lying-in ; 

Before, for your breast, pin a sto- 
macher bib on, 

Ragout it with cutlets of silver and 
ribbon. 

Your neck and your shoulders both 
naked should be, 

Were it not for Vandyke, blown with 
chevaux de frize. 

Let your gown bea sack, blue, yellow, 
or green, 

And frizzle your elbows with ruffles 
sixteen ; 

Furl off your lawn apron with flounces 
in rows, 

Poff aud pucker up knots on your 
arms and your toes ; 

Make your petticoats short, that a 
hoop eight yards wide 

May decently shew how your garters 
are tied; ’ 

With — of knotting, your dicky 
cabob ; 

On slippers of velvet, set gold a-la- 
daube. 

But, mount on French heels, when 
you go to a hall ; 

Tis the fashion to totter, and shew 
you can fall. 

Throw modesty out from your manners 
and face,— . 

A-la-mode de Francois, you’re 4 hit 
for his Grace. 


Clement’s Inn, DANGLE, JUN- 


June 22nd, 1821. 
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Song. 
(Bu Lord Byron; but, not printed in 
his Collected Works.) 


Fill the gobletagain! for [never before 

Felt the glow which now gladdens my 
heart to its core ; 

Let us drink! who would not? since 
thro’ life’s varied round 

In the goblet alone no deception is 
found. 


I have tried in itsturn all that life can 
supply 5 

1 have bask’d in the beam of a dark 
rolling eye; 

Ihavelov’d! who has not? but what 
heart can declare 

That pleasure existed while passion 
was there? 


In the days of my youth, when the 
heart’s in its Spring, 

And dreams that affection can never 
take wing, 

I had friends! who has not? but what 
tongue will avow 

That friends, rosy wine! are so faith- 
ful as thou? 


The breast of a mistress some boy may 
estrange, 

Friendship shifts with the sunbeam— 
thou never canst change ; 

Thou grow’st old, who does not? -but 
on earth what appears 

Whose virtues, like thine, still increase 
with its years? 


Yet, if blest to the utmost that love 
can bestow, 

Should a rival bow down to our idol 
below, 

We arejealous! who’s not?—thou hast 
no such alloy, 


For, the more that enjoy thee, the more 
we enjoy, 


Then, the season of youth, and its 
vanities past, 

For refuge we fly to the goblet at last ; 

There we tind, do we not, in the flow 
of the soul, 

That truth, as of yore, is confin’d to 
the bowl? 


When the box of Pandora was open’d 
on earth, 

And Misery’s triumph commene’d over 
Mirth; 

Hope was left, was she not? but the 
goblet we kiss, 

And care not for Hope, who are cer- 
tain of bliss. 


Long life to the grape! for, when 
summer is flown 

The age of our nectar shall gladden 
our own; 

We must die, who shall not? may our 
sins be forgiven, 

And Hebe shall never beidle in heaven. 

1809, 


The Poet’s Grave. 


The Poel’s meed is all I crave,— 

A wreath to deck my humble tomb; 
And round my lone and silent grave, 
Bid the dark cypress gently wave, 

And the wild violet shed its bloom! 


-But, let no “ storied urn” arise, 


To celebrate a worthless name ; 
One tear from Friendship’s dewy eyes, 
Pure as the drops from Summer skies, 

Is all that I desire of Fame! 


And when the evening beams decline, 
Oft may some kindred heart be found, 

Stealing beneath the pale moonshine, 

strew with flowers the Poet’s shrine, 
When silence hallows all around ! 
May, 1821. SAPPHO, JUN. 
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Stanzas addressed to ONE, to whom 
the Writer is indebted for whatever 
degree of fame she may have ac- 
guired, and for the developement 
of whatever talent she may possess. 

It may be that this is the last, 

Last “ wreath of song” my hand 
shall twine ; 

Then, ere life’s chequer’d scene is 

past, 

Or death’s dark mists are o’er me cast, 
Accept this votive line! 


it may be that my Lyre no more 


Shall wake its measures “ light and 
vain ;” 


That my last earthly song is o’er, 
And, like the swan, these notes I pour, 
Are but a dying strain! 


If so, farewell!—In life’s young day, 
Erc yet that Lyre was known to 
Fame, 
Ittun’d for thee its measures gay; 
And now, its last, departing lay, 
Shall, ling’ring, breathe thy name! 


The graces of its infant tone 
(If such there were) belong’d to thee; 
Its ruder notes were all my own ; 
Its sweetness flow’d from thee alone, 
And c!aim’d no praise for me! 


Thou wert the theme that did inspire 
Those strains that won the list’ning 
throng ; 
The master-chord,from which myLyre 
Borrow’d (Promethean like) the fire 
That lit its earliest song! 


Then, as perchance this is the last, 
Last “ wreath of song” these hands 
shall twine; 
Ere yet life’s chequer’d scene is past, 
Or death’s chill mists are o’er me cast, 
Accept this votive line! 
June, 1821. SAPPHO, JUN. 


On a Miniature. 


Oh! what a bright and angel smile is 
here, 


Playing o’er ewry feature, like a ray 
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Which Phoebus sheds o’er Paradise 
What grace, 
And breathing majesty of thought, 


sit 
thron’d 
Above these brows, as tho’ the inward 
soul 


Had there a mirror to reflect itself, 

What mingled fire and tenderness 
illume 

The blue, unclouded heaven of these 
eyes, 

Whose lashes hang around them sha- 
dingly, 

As rose-leaves curl’d around a violet, 

How gracefully the light-red robe falls 
o’er 

This white and spotless bosom, like a 
cloud 

Of palest crimson, which the twilight 
leaves 

(When she departs) still shining in the 
sky, 

To deck the breast of morning.—My 
fair love, 

Though I am far from thee, thy smile 
hath come 

Over the distant waters, casting hope 

Into a wounded heart, that cannot 
live 

Without its ray celestial.—T by lips 

Still seem to speak the pure and holy 
words 

Which “ steal into my being,” and 
become 

A part of mine own soul. Oh! I could 
gaze, 

In joyous trance, for ever on this face; 

But, I should wrong my fond, my 
doting heart, 

Were I to hold it from its resting- 
place. 

Then, here, where dwells the lov’d 
original, 

Sweet image of my Mary, ever lie; 

And, whilst my heart beats near thee, 
I shall think 

That thou dost feel, and answer to the 

throb. 
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